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The Book News Monthly 


THE NEW MACMILLAN NOVELS 


EACH, CLOTH, DECORATED COVERS, $1.50 
The Long Road 





By “Without doubt, the most effective novel of the season is that by 
JOHN John Oxenham, entitled The Long Road. In plot we can recall noth- 
ing similar. . . . Its characters are winsomely attractive, and 

OXENHAM drawn with great dramatic power. The touches of pathos here and 


there, not forced but suggested, and the most idyllic of love stories, 
make the book a masterpiece of its kind.”—The Westminster. 


A Victor of Salamis 


A living tale in a setting of brilliant beauty. The New York Tribune 
calls it “a really moving narrative, with figures of flesh and blood in 
By it and a broad vitality that touches the reader’s imagination. The 
thing is astonishingly human.” From the tension in its first chapter 
WM. S. DAVIS of the five-fold contest which determined the best all-around athlete 
in Greece, to the scene at the end in which one fairly feels the throb 
of the racing trireme—its oarblades driven by near two hundred free- 
born Greeks—racing to save Hellas—the book thrills with a life and 
energy that is genuine, not hysterical. 


Before Adam Illustrated in Colors 


“A remarkable piece of imaginative work, ably done and curiously 


By fascinating,” says The Outlook. 
JACK “The story moves with a wonderful sequence of interesting and wholly 
LONDON credible events. . . . From an artistic standpoint the book is an 


undoubted success. And it is no less a success from the standpoint 
of the reader who seeks to be entertained.”—The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Ghetto Comedies 
By the author of “Children of the Ghetto.” 


“Aside from the author’s graphic, sparkling and original style. 


By these tales are endowed with qualities of genuine pathos, abundant 
ISRAEL humor, dramatic power, and a large and generous measure of human 
ZANGWILL sympathy. . . . It is the pathos of a people without a country, 
after all, that conveys through Zangwill’s finely wrought sentences 


the indefinable sense of bitterness, stolid endurance and passionate 
yearning that infuse his fiction with a subtle and illusive charm.”— 
North American, 


Spirit Lake Illustrated by the Author 


By Those who have followed the work of illustrators must remember 
a series of vigorous drawings which accompanied some of Mr. Fraser’s 





ARTHUR | animal stories a few years ago. Since then Mr. Heming has been 
HEMING again in the Canadian northwest, working not merely on drawings, 
but on the story which is the bone and sinew under their striking 
interest and originality. Nearly ready. 
Fami t 

amily Secrets 
A gossipy, entertaining story of an experiment in changing surround- 
MRS. MARION ings to fit a lowered income, instead of straining the income to keep 
FOSTER up with one’s social circle. There is in it a contagious sense of humor 
WASHBURNE which makes for tolerance of the inevitable imperfections of this 
world, while at the same time there is no lack of sensible helpful 
suggestions for the minimizing of them. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 





64-66 Sth Ave. 


PoBBY  LHE MACMILLAN Company “ji. 
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Remarkable Praise for Mrs. Wiggin’s Heroine Who Reappears 
this Spring in 








NEW CHRONICLES 
OF REBECCA 


“Rebecca is the same likable and lovable 
girl as ever. It is Rebecca’s good nature 
and geniality, her almost uninterrupted 
happiness that gives her an unlimited at- 
tractiveness. She is the embodiment of 
actual girlhood.”—Boston Transcript 

“One would be compelled to seek far 
before finding a sheaf of stories so full of 
vivid character drawing, quaint humor and 
individuality that springs direct from the 


“Rebecca belongs to us and to our cen- 
tury as did Little Nell to the days of 
Dickens. She is like a May morning or 
a bright June day, or an April promise. 
She has her smiles and her tears, her lit- 
tle hopes and fears and longings and am- 
bitions—but after all is said she is—just 
Rebecca.”—Daily Press, Portland, Me. 


“The book is like a spring day for win- 
ning versatility and freshness, as inno- 





























cently tender and jocund by turns as the 
song of a robin. In fact, Mrs. Wiggin’s 
work has a varied. prismatic sparkle that 
is like nothing but life.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


Illustrated by F. C. Yohn, $1.25 


THE WORLD’S WARRANT 


BY NORAH DAVIS 


The originality in plot, the freshness of the background—present-day Alabama—the 
real attraction of the chief participants in the strange love story, and, above all, the 
strength and boldness in style, give The World’s Warrant a fascination which is felt page 
by page until the close of the novel. 


With Frontispiece in Color by F. C. Yohn, $1.50 


REED ANTHONY, COWMAN 


BY ANDY ADAMS 


Adams are excellent specimens of the literature of occupation. 


$1.50. 


soil. Of all of Mrs. Wiggin’s fictional 
creations there is not one who makes a 
more winning and winsome appeal to the 
reader’s affections than Rebecca.”—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


“The books of Andy 
They are veritable pages from a vanished and romantic past.”—Collier’s Weekly. 


With Frontispiece Portrait, $1.50 


THE PRICE OF SILENCE 


BY M. E. M. DAVIS 


“Well-written, stirring, sweet as the flower-filled garden Uncle Mink so lovingly toils 
in, and delightfully redolent of times and ways fast becoming mere memories. The sympa- 
thetic reader loves most of the people depicted and closes the back cover upon them with 
a distinct sense of affectionate regret.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Illustrated by Griswold Tyng, $1.50 


Wiggin Booklet sent free on request by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 
THE MILITANTS 


Stories of some Parsons, Soldiers and other Fighters in 
the world. 











By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
Author of ‘‘The Perfect Tribute”’ 
Stories of splendid effort and fine achievement, full of 
sentiment and humor. 
sILLUSTRATED, $1.50 


SHORT CRUISES 


By W. W. JACOBS 
These twelve stories are twelve bits of unadulterated 
fun. It is a book to be welcomed.—W. VY. 7rtbune. 
ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 


PROPHET’S LANDING 


By EDWIN ASA DIX. Author of Deacon Bradbury 
The story is simply told, contains many exquisite scenes and some of great 
strength.— Philadelphia Ingutrer. 


Felicity, The Making of a Comedienne 
By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 
Illustrated in Color, $1.50. 
‘<It is seldom that a novel is found that can be so unhesitatingly recommended or 


that offers so great a combination of merits.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


THE VEILED LADY 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
Illustrated, $1.50 
‘‘Sprightly and entertaining; one of the best of this season’s books’’—W. F. 
Tribune. 








A Scribner Magazine Bookmark 


A useful, artistic Bookmark has been prepared 
bearing a reproduction in the original colors of a 
painting by a noted American artist. One will be 
sent, without charge, to any address upon receipt 
of request. 





Address Circulation Department 


Scribner’s Magazine, 153 Fifth Ave., New York 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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A POWERFUL NOVEL OF CHURCH LIFE 
WHICH IS CREATING A SENSATION 


THE MINISTRY OF 
DAVID BALDWIN 


By HENRY THOMAS COLESTOCK 


‘‘Classed with ‘Robert Elsmere’ ”’ 


“The book in its purpose may be classed with ‘John Ward, Preacher’ 
and ‘Robert Elsmere,’ but presents the problem in a more modern form.” 


**Ought to Do the Churches Good’’ 


“It is without question a photographic presentation of what is going 
on in most parishes to-day. It ought to do the churches good to look 


9 


into this ‘mirror held up to nature.’ 


“‘An Answer to the Question’’ 
“Intensely interesting. A wholesome and helpful story, very cleverly 
told, upon a very timely topic. Will help furnish an answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘Why don’t more able men enter the ministry?’ ” 


“‘Too Nearly My Own Biography’’ 
“The story is too nearly my own biography to make it pleasant 
reading for me. It deserves a large sale and a sympathetic reading.” 


“‘A Fascinating Interest’” 
“I read the book with a fascinating interest, and with the utmost de- 
light. It is a faithful portrayal of the situation confronting many a 
minister today. It is absolutely true to the facts.” 


a 


“‘From Actual Experience’ 


“No one but a man who has had the actual experience of a pastor’s 
problem could set it forth so graphically. ‘David Baldwin’ will interest 
a large number of readers, not only on account of the particular theme of 
‘heresy in the pulpit,’ but through its charming description of the organ- 
ization of a home.” 


At all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price ($1.50) by 
THOS. Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
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FOUR SEASONS 
IN THE GARDEN 


FBEN E. REXFORD 
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A NATURE BOOK FOR THE AMATEUR GARDENER 


FOUR SEASONS IN THE GARDEN 
By EBEN E. REXFORD 


' BOOK on gardening for the home-maker, by the foremcst amateur gardener of the United States, 

treats of all phases of the subject, from the simple bed or two along the fence in a city back yard, to the 
most ambitious garden the happy suburbanite or country dweller can manage without the services of a profes- 
sional. Sumptuously illustrated with 27 pictures in tints and a frontispiece in colors ; decorated title-page, half- 
titles and lining-papers. 








I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Post-paid, $1.65. 

























NEW FICTION 


DISINHERITED 
By Mrs. Stella M. Diiring 


An absorbing novel of love and mystery, 
dealing with the marriage of an aged baro- 
net, the birth of his child, and the 
consequent disinheritance of his 
former nearest of kin. 


NEW FICTION 


RUNNING HORSE INN 
By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


An intense and thrilling story, the scene of 
which is laid in England at the close of 
the Napoleonic wars, when riots threat- 










ened the government. 










Illustrated in colors. 
I2mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


THE 
WOMAN 


By Antonio Fogazzaro 
Author of ‘The Saint,’’ ‘‘ The 


Sinner,’’ etc. 


NEW 
BOOKS 
WORTH 

READING 
















Frontispiece in colors. 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





























THE 
TRUTH 
ABOUT THE 
CASE 


By M. F. Goron, ex-Chief of the Paris 
Detective Police. Edited by A.bert Keyzer 
TRUE DETECTIVE ADVENTURE 


As interesting and thrilling as any detective story from 
the pen of a writer of fiction. 


Illustrated. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 







** Antonio Fogazzaro has in THz Woman 
put in a modern setting the tragedy of one of 
those passionate and almost barbarous women who 
have figured so terribly in the public and private history 
of Italy.’’—London Daily News. 


I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





















A NEW ROMANCE TEEMING WITH LOVE AND ADVENTURE 


BEATRIX OF CLARE 
By JOHN REED SCOTT 
whose ‘‘ Colonel of the Red Huzzars’’ (Eleven Editions) captured first place as 1906’s most dashing novel. 


Four full-page illustrations in colors by Clarence F. Underwood. 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


puBLisHeRS J, B. LIPPINCOTT CO.  pHivapecpuia 
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A Sentimental Interest Attaches to 


Ian MacLaren’s Last Novel 


(Publisht only a few days before the author’s death) 


“GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE” 


Announced as the first book written in four years by the author of 
“The Bonnie Brier Bush,” it now turns out to be the last novel this favorite 
writer will ever pen. Price, 50c. By mail, postpaid, 60c. 


“GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE?” is a splendid novel of love, intrigue, 
and adventure. Through every line breathes the spirit of vibrant human nature 
and flashing local color. It is the historical romance of the century, instinct with 
poetic feeling and impelling dramatic charm: 


This great $150,000 Series of New Copyright Fiction is now complete. It has been a 
wonderful achievement in book publishing. 

Twelve of the very popular authors of the day have given their latest (and some their best) 
works to be published. They have been brought out in the same excellent style, the same 
printing, binding and illustrating as regular $1.08 books, and yet the price is only 


50c. each. By mail, postpaid, 60c. The Set of 12 New Novels for $6 
The other eleven titles are listed below : 
A Rock in the Baltic—By Robert Barr. | The Chief Legatee—By Anna Katherine 
“A capital story for a train or any sort | Green, 
of a journey.”—N. Y. Sun. “A_great mystery story of New York. 
The finest mystery narrative of its 
The Lady Evelyn—By Max Pemberton. sort ever  written.".—New York 
“There is not a commonplace or unex- World. 
citing line in the whole book.”—St. Latter-Day Sweethearts—By Mrs. Bur- 
Louis Post-Dispatch. ton Harrison, Author of “The An- 
The Man Between—By Amelia E. Barr. glomaniacs,” etc. 


“There is a never-flagging interest all 
through the course of this all-too- 
brief romance of up-to-date life. 


“No more startling story has ever been 
written.”—N. Y. World. 


Rezanov—By Gertrude Atherton. There is excitement, too, in plenty, 
“The ablest woman writer of fiction _ po tae that gan 
rae Re wer charm of originality in plot and 
now living."—British Weekly. treatment.”—Grand Rapids Herald. 
The House of Defence—By E. F. Benson. Kate Meredith, Financier—By C. J. Cut- 
“Several years ago Mr. Benson start- | cliffe Hyne, Author of “Captain 
led England with his first book, Kettle,” etc. 
‘Dodo.’ Now comes ‘The House of | “Taken all in all, ‘Kate Meredith, Fi- 
Defence,’ more brilliant, more start- nancier,’ is a most extraordinary, 
ling.”—Philadelphia North Ameri- most readable, and altogether delight- 
ean. | ful book—one that will find a warm 
a reception wherever primitive human 
Doc Gordon—By Mary E. Wilkins- nature and thrilling action are ap- 
Freeman. preciated.”—Baltimore American. 
“The plot baffles the reader’s ingenuity Caleb Ccnover, Railroader—By Albert 
and maintains his interest to the Payson Terhune. A Story of the 
very end.”—North American, Phila- Mountain State. 
delphia. “They say I’ve risen from the gutter. 
, ; I have. But I’ve RISEN from it, 
Daniel Sweetland—By Eden Phillpotts. haven’t I? What does the _ start 
“A gem of action writing—no one who amount to? The finish line’s where 
reads it will forget it.’—Grand Rap- the score’s counted—gutter or pal- 
ids Herald. ace.” 


For sale at the WANAMAKER STORES, Philadelphia and New York 


THE AUTHORS AND NEWSPAPERS ASSOCIATION 
11 Pine St. Publishers New York 
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POPULAR NEW FICTION 


«<Appeals to every human heart.’’ 


Aunt Jane of Kentucky 
By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


A faithful portrayal of rural life in the Blue Grass 
Country, abounding in humor, pathos and homespun 
philosophy. Every one is sure to love delightful Aunt 
Jane and her neighbors, her quilts and her flowers, her 
stories and her quaint tender philosophy. 

Enthusiastic readers have pronounced the book ‘‘pos- 
itively delicious,’’ <‘simply delightful from beginning to 
end,’’ ‘‘a masterpiece of native humor,’’ ‘strikes the note 
of sympathy,’’ etc. 



































IS We will send you the first chapter, ‘Sally Ann’s Ex- 
perience,” printed separately, if you will mention 
The Book News Monthly. 


Illustrated by Beulah Strong. 283 pages. $1.50 





Phantom Wires 


Jenifer By ARTHUR STRINGER 
By LUCY M. THURSTON Like the author’s original novel. ‘‘The 
A novel of the Carolina Mountains, deal- Wire Tappers,’’ this new book contains the 
ng with the character development and love remarkable adventures of the hero and heroine 
affairs of a poor boy who became rich but in a new field worked out with amazing 
selfish. Illustrated. 12 mo, $1.50. cleverness. Illustrated. 12 mo, $1.50. 


The Castle of Doubt 


By JOHN H. WHITSON 


A surprising story of a young man who finds himself identified as the husband of a beauti- 
tiful young woman whom he is sure he has never before seen. The plot is cleverly worked out 
and the ending wholly unexpected. With frontispiece in color. 12 mo, $1.50. 


Ackroyd of the Faculty By Right Divine 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY By WILLIAM SAGE 
A strongly written novel of life in one of A United States Senator who would rule 
the larger American universities embodying his State is the central figure of this romance 
a study of social maladjustment with a hero of love and politics, by the author of «*The 
who is a ‘‘misfit.”” 12 mo, $1.50. District Attorney.’’ With frontispiece, $1.50. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim’s Latest and Best Novel 


The Malefactor 


This story of the strange revenge of Sir Wingrave Seton, who suffered imprisonment for a 
crime he did not commit rather than defend himself at a woman’s expense, wil] make the most 
languid alive with expectant interest. 

«*«The Malefactor’ is an enthralling book, of much more absorbing interest than ‘A 
Maker of History,’ and more carefully considered than ‘A Prince of Sinners,’ both of which 
won nothing but praise.”’—San Francisco Call. 

The Malefactor is one of the six best selling nove.s. M\lustrated. 12 mo. $1.50. 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston. = At All Booksellers 
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The Passionate Truth 
of the Heart 


IFTEEN years ago there was in New York a 
Fr coterie of young men who dreamed of a new 
literature. One of them was Richard Hovey, the 
poet and dramatist, and another the present manage! 
of “The Old Greek Press’ (they called themselves 
“The Greeks’’—hence the name.) 
The creed of ‘“‘The Greek’”’ was: 
Paint the passions of the human heart— 
Paint them boldly. 
Paint them truly. 
Paint them with beauty. 
They said there could be no beauty without truth—not mere external truth, but absolute heart 
truth, and there could be no greatness without aspiration, without nobility of emotion, without the 
uplift. They cried out for truth—passionate truth; nobility—passionate nobility; and they believed 
these would be so entrancingly interesting that the mere everyday efforts of the Public Amuser 
would seem tame in comparison. 

The bright particular spirit of the little group that gathered nightly at ‘“‘The Black Cat’’ was 
Philetus Brown, the passionate young artist, who, like Tennyson, ‘‘wreaked himself upon expres- 
sion’ and in his passionate self-devotion dashed his life out against the solid wall of American 
literary commonplace. Another was a young business man who was little more than an onlooker. 
He did not consider himself an artist like the rest, but out of the ‘“‘Black Cat’’ dinners wrote a 
novel which now appears as “Six Mad Men” by “Rix Faber.” 


Six Mad Men By Rix Faber | The Lovers’ Club 


The scene is New York City, with a country E 

house a few miles up the Hudson. By Philetus Brown 
The central figure is a beautiful girl with a 

certain mystery about her identity. We find The Lovers’ Club is a company of gentlemen 

her throughout the story in the home of a lady and ladies who meet o’ Wednesday afternoons 

of the highest — standing, who loves her to study the tender passion as a fine art. This 

almost as a daughter. is a subject that can be studied satisfactorily 








Six men, one after the other, fall madly in only by aid of a rich sense of humor, a gentle 
love with her, one being represented as the sympathy and a broad human philosophy. The 
teller of the story. Of these six, one is a gentlemen and ladies of the Lovers’ Club have 
powerful handsome maniac. Several of the men humor, sentiment, and intelligence. They illus- 
in their frenzy drink heavily, but this one be- trate their theories (as all theories should be 
comes a would-be murderer. illustrated) by telling their own life stories, 

But the gentle and loving hand of woman and a few tales develop out of their meetings. 
finally calms _the madness, bringing peace, The book is written in a whimsical, sym- 
a, = i agg sg even to the murderer, pathetic style, with all the refinement and 

; e sixth of the madmen re- variety of literary art, and the kindly human- 
turns—but the story must be read to be under- ity of a big heart and a big brain. 
stood. ; ; “i ; : : 
400 pages. Publisher's price $1.50, 155 pages. Publisher's price, $1.00 
our price, $1.15 our price, 75c. 





Big Books Make Good Furniture 
BUY LITTLE BOOKS TO READ 
Do You Read the Great Authors Daily ? 


Do your children read them? Does your wife read them? Why not? I will tell you. There 
is too much, and a great deal is not interesting. No man can read that which is not interesting. 
It requires fifty hours to read Ivanhoe all through, and you cannot give fifty hours to get an im- 
pression of one book. You would read Burns, but it is hard to pick out instantly from a big 
volume just the poems that will please you most. 

The Nutshell Library will make standard literature a daily delight to you, for it does the work 
of selection and guidance just as you would do it for yourself if you had the time. I seem to 
have a gift of choosing that which ordinary educated men and women will like to read. My Great 
English Poets is said to be the best four hundred poems ever gathered together, my Best English 
Essays precisely the forty that scores of other men would have picked out. My Nutshell Library 
is already called ‘tthe very honey drop of standard literature.”’ 

e 4 o 
The Nutshell Library of the World’s Best Literature 

IS A SERIES OF TWELVE BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED, DAINTILY BOUND VOLUMES. 

Edited with suggestions by Dr. E. Benj. Andrews, Prof. Richard D. Moulton, Prof. Edw. Dowden and many others 


Vol, I. How and What to Read. An in- Vol, VI. Irving—Rip Van Winkle, etc. 
spiring, common-sense introduction to the Vol. VII. Two Hours with Scott's 
best books and the great authors, and how Ivanhoe. Skipping just as you would do 
to learn to like and understand them. if you had once read Ivanhoe and were re- 

Vol. Il. Shakespeare—An Evening with reading for your favorite scenes and to get 
(Three plays.) the plot. 

Vol. III. The Love Songs of Burns. Vol. VIII. Two Hours with Thackeray’s 
The greatest love songs ever written. Vanity Fair. 

Vol. IV. Longfellow. All his famous short vet. gx. Ewe Hours with Dickens’s 
poems. Vol x. Hawthorne's Best Short Stories. 

Vol. V. Tennyson—Songs and Lyrics. Vol. XI. Lamb—Essays of Elia. (Chosen.) 
Those you like to read and read again for Vol. XII. Lincoln—Life, Speeches and 
the wondrous music in them. Anecdotes. : 


Portraits, two color title pages. Pocket size. The 12 vols, in a meat case, $400 Our price, $3.00 


Publi b 
wt Bi suiwcoLY “Powe JOHN WANAMAKER HGAPEER 
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By the Author of the Novel “The Lion and the Mouse”’ 


™ END :: GAME 


By ARTHUR HORNBLOW 






“As in a game of Cards so in the game of life 
we must play well what is dealt to us.’’ 









A TREMENDOUS story of love 

amid the fierce clash of modern busi- 
ness life. Q,American scenes and characters 
presented powerfully and graphically with a 
central theme full of intense humanity and 
dramatic situations which keep the readers 
guessing to the end. Q Every woman will 
want to read this took because it tells the 
story of a great wrong done a faithful 
woman. @Men will like it because it is a 
vigorous pen picture of the strenuous race for 
wealth in America to-day. Vivid descrip- 
tions of metropolitan life, a wealth of stir- 
ring incident and one of the most human 
love stories ever written. @,The enormous 
success that has attended this writer’s novel- 
ization of Charles Klein’s Play “The Lion 
and the Mouse”’ ensures a big sale for THE HEROINE 


~ END = GAME 


FIRST EDITION OF 10,000 SOLD ON ADVANCE ORDERS 























Handsomely illustrated, richly bound in cloth 
464 pages, $1.50 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK 
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BOOKS At SPECIAL PRICES 









Overstocks of publishers & brand new. Returnable at our PUB. OUR 
















































expense after purchase, if not as represented PRICE PRICE 
Balzac, Novels and Stories, 39 vols..................... $39.00 $17.00 
PUN EIIMICES, GE VOUS... . 5 ccc cccc cc ccc ccscbececce 59.50 20.00 
Franklin in France, E. H. Hale, 2 vols.................. 6.00 1.50 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Works, 18 vols................ 26.00 12.00 
Whitcomb Riley’s Poems, 11 -vols..................... 13.50 5.00 
Shakespeare, Handy Volumes, 39 vols.................. 13.50 3.90 
The Great Republic, The United States, 4 vols.......... 12.00 3.00 
Rise and Growth English Nation, 3 vols................ 4.50 1.10 
Letters of Daniel Webster, Van Tyne................. 5.00 .90 
Memories of Fifty Years, Lester Wallach.............. 1.50 .50 
Book of Sport, William Patton....................... 20.00 1.65 
The Empire of Business, Andrew Carnegie............ 1.50 45 
a 2.50 1.25 
Presidential Problems, Grover Cleveland.............. 1.80 50 
Woodmyth and Fable, Thompson Seton............... 1.25 45 
Evenings With the Sacred Poets, Saunders............ 2.00 .50 
How to do Business, Seymour Eaton................. 2.00 .60 
ce a rer er ere 2.00 .60 
Business Geography, Edwin Mead.................... 2.00 30 
Hand-Book Household Science, Youmans............. 1.75 40 
Teese > Tome Blom, Parbiret........ 0... ccc ccceses 1.00 25 
Talks to Young Women, Parkhurst................... 1.00 .25 
Working With the Hands, Booker Washington........ 1.50 45 
My Air-Ships, Santos-Dumont.....................+.. 1.40 40 
Maids and Matrons of New France, Pepper........... 1.50 .60 
"wes, Pee as eo Pounder, Buell. ...... 2.2... .cceees. 2.25 85 
The Persian Problem, Wigham....................... 4.50 1.25 
In Arcady, Hamilton Wright Mabie.................. 1.80 .50 
SW I io evs wna cduienseedesenses 2.00 .60 
I, OUD WII, bin oo oicaec ccc ctcvesceceesces 1.25 25 
Makers of Song, Anna Alice Chapin................... 1.20 .30 
Secret of Popularity, Emily Mlolt..................... 1.20 .30 
College Training for Women, Claghorn............... 1.25 25 
Life Among the Germans, Parry...................+.+- 1.50 25 
Responsibility of the Novelists, Frank Norris.......... 1.25 15 
Land of the Pigmies, Guy Burrows..................- 3.00 75 
A King’s Romance, by Frances A. Girard.............. 4.50 .80 
Pennsylvania Province and State, A. S. Bolles, 2 vols.... 5.00 2.50 
London Types, Verses by W. E. Henley............... 1.50 .30 
Life and Letters at Bath in the Eighteenth Century, by 
NE a ed, Sar lis adik dau plea ee he eee ge 8 4.00 1.50 
The Puritan in England and New England, by Byington 2.00 85 
How to Make School Gardens, by Hemenway......... 1.00 .20 
ke. a ee 1.20 .30 
Nautical Lays of a Landsman, by Wallace Irwin....... 1.00 18 
PHILADELPHIA : NEW YORK 
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Hundreds are now leaving to tour Europe, and here is a veritable pocket 
encyclopedia of trave! especially designed for the Transatlantic Tourist ! 


The Travelers Handbook 


By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 


Author of ‘‘In English Inns” 
z Originally published a year and a half ago, this book has already become a standard manual for 
European travelers. It promises to maintain its usefulness and popularity for years to come. Miss 
Tozier has made an extensive revision of the entire book. A new feature in this edition is a series 
of practical directions and hints for travelers who may wish to see Europe in motor cars. 
Full of Charm to the Casual Reader it Answers Every Question—Nothing Comparable 
“. . . It carries all those little details of “Armed by a preliminary study of this book 
information which are so useful to the tourist, the American who has never essayed a voyage 
; ; Surope : raveled in Great Britai r on 
information about comfort and clothing, proper to Burope and traveled in Great Britain or 


we “ é q the Continent may go about that business with 
disbursement in tips, methods of traveling, the a light heart. With this little volume in your 
handling of money, etc. The author is very 


possession it will not be necessary to try to 
clever, too, in her style, for, odd as it may extract information from your traveled friends 
seem, even the casual reader who does not in- 


about the difficulties which loom up before the 
tend to travel will find many pages of real in- 


neophyte in transatlantic travel. . . . Of its 
kind no other guide book can compare with 
terest in the book.’’—Boston Journal. it.’"—N. Y. Press. 
12mo, cloth. Handy Pocket Size. Lllustrated. 211 pages. Price, $1.00 


How to T arom Balm in 
IMELY Books | -: 
Speak in Gilead 


2 
Public For which there should 
positively be a big By Florence 
By Grenville Kleiser demand during Morse Kingsley 


Formerly Instructor in 
Elocution and Public 


‘Semeur =| Fhe Summer 
Season 







Author of ** The Transfigu- 
ration of Miss Philura,”’ 
“Titus,’ “The Needle’s 
Eye.” etc. 


This New Book is a 
Complete Elocutionary 
Manual for’ Students, 
Teachers, Business Men, Lawyers, Clergymen, 
Politicians, Clubs, Debating Societies, and, in 
fact, everyone interested in the art of public 
speaking. 

HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE: “It is admir- 
able and practical instruction in the technic 
of speaking, and I congratulate you upon 
your thorough work.” 


“Balm in Gilead” is 
a companion volume to 
“The Transfiguration of 
Miss Philura,’’ which has held a steady popu- 
larity for six years, increasing in sales each 
year, until they have reached a total of over 
50,000 copies. 

The popularity of Mrs Kingsley’s novels has 
been widespread, and there will be a large 
demand for this, her latest work. 





12mo, cloth, $1.25, Net. 12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. Hour Glass 
Postpaid, $1.40. Series. 40c., Net; 45c. Postpaid. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR MOTHERS AND NURSES 


The Health-Care of the Baby 


By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D. 


Author of “Infant Feeding in Health and Disease,” 
“A Text-book on Diseases of Infancy and Childhood.” 


Attending Physician to the Willard Parker and Riverside Hospitals, former Instructor in Diseases of Children 
at the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital, etc. 
With hot weather, that most trying season for the infant, at hand, this book fills a timely want. 
It contains suggestions and advice for infant feeding in health and disease. Directions are also 
given for the management of fever, and it will be found a guide during the prevalence of measles, 
croup, skin diseases, etc. There will be a great call for this book during the hot months. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents, Net; 82 cents, Postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York and London 
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15 CENTS 


it sent at once will obtain a 
copy of that remarkable book 


AS A MAN THINKETH 


By JAMES ALLEN 














Said by some to be one of the most powerful books on Self 
Building and Thought Mastery ever published. Here are the 


contents: 


Thought and Character. Effect of Thought on Circumstan- 
ces. Effect of Thought on Health and the Body. Thought 
and Purpose. The Thought Factor in Achievement. 
Visions and Ideals. Serenity. 


This money also pays for three issues of The BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER, a little 48-page magazine, edited by ARTHUR 
FREDERICK SHELDON, (Founder of The Sheldon School), and 
loaded to the brim with inspiration for the man who works with 
hand or brain. Now is the time to act. 


When sending order, please state in your letter which of the 
following subjects especially interest you, and we will mail literature 
describing the most practical and effective home-study Course on 
the market. Will cost you nothing and put you under no obligation. 





Self Development 
Character Reading 
Suggestion 

System and Costs 

Self Education 

Science of Retail 
Merchandising 









Salesmanship 

Ad Writing 

Business Logic 

Business Psychology 

Promotion 

Science of Industrial 
Success 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, 1435 The Republic, CHICAGO 
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To make sure canned goods 
are pure, you must do up 
your own. 


It’s just as easy as buying and much safer and 
healthier. The stories we hear about canning 
factories are not pleasant, and even if not all true, 
we certainly run risk. 

By the use of Mrs. Rorer’s book ‘‘Canning and 
Preserving’”’ you can readily put up all the various 
fruits and vegetables without any loss of time or 
materials by experimenting. She has done all that. 
All you’ve got to do is to follow directions, and 
your results are sure and certain. 

The book tells how to can all the fruits and 
vegetables, how to preserve, make syrups, fruit 
butters, marmalades, etc. 

The cost of the book is very trifling compared 
with its great value—only 50 cents, bound in cloth. 
We send it by mail and pay the postage. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, - PHILADELPHIA 
418 Sansom Street 


Mrs, Rorer’s New Cook Book, $2.00 net. Hot Weather Dishes, 50 cents. 
Every Day Menu Book, $1.50 net. Made Over Dishes, 50 cents. 
Cakes, Icings and Fillings, 50 cents net. New Salads, 50 cents. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Every Man that Earns 
a Dollar 


Every Man that Spends 
a Dollar 


Every Man with Rights 
and Privileges 


Every Man with Patriot- 
ism and a Pocketbook 





THE READER MAGAZINE 


is presenting to the American people each one of the questions about which 
every one is now thinking and on which the next great political battle will be 
fought, and is having these questions threshed out in a series of brilliant papers 
by the two men—President Roosevelt excepted—who have, to the greatest 
degree, the ear and confidence of the rank and file of their respected parties. 
Not since Webster answered Hayne, or Lincoln debated with Douglas, has 
there been such a momentous discussion of vital problems as these epoch-making 
Bryan-Beveridge debates, which will continue throughout the year 1907. With 
subjects of supreme importance, affecting the very peace and prosperity of the 
Republic, discussed by party generals trained in debate, The Problems of the 
People series is both by right and might the commanding political event of the 


year. 
What the Whole Country is Saying: 


The announcement of these debates swept over the country like wild-fire. The declaration 
was received everywhere with an interest so intense as to be phenomenal. The great news- 
papers of the Nation have announced it in column after column of despatches and editorial 


comment. 
Philadelphia Press: 


One of these brilliant men has twice been a 








Washington Herald: 
Because of the prominence of the debaters 


these notable articles will play an important 
part in shaping issues for the coming presi- 


dential campaign. 


San Antonio Express: 

Secretary of Agriculture Wilson is quoted as 
saying that unless Senator Beveridge out-argues 
Mr. Bryan in the magazine discussion, Mr. 
Bryan will be elected to the presidency. 


candidate for the presidency. His able handling 
of these big questions in these debates. will 
place the other in the list of Republicans avail- 
able for 1908. 


Chicago Evening Post: 

Each of these statesmen speaks with the 
authority of one of the great political parties. 
These articles are of direct and vital importance 
to the whole country. 


We make a Special Trial Offer to induce you to become a 
Regular Subscriber. 


The price of THE READER is 25 cents a copy, $3.00 a year; but send us $1.00 and we will 
enter your subscription for six months, beginning with the issue containing the first Bryan- 


Beveridge debate. 


In sending your order, please mention special offer in Book News. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Publishers 


When writing to advertisers. please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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. eo ,, Pe G ood | rs 


that's why you read The Book News Monthly—that's why you would derive 
pleasure and benefit from reading THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


It is not ~ yellow “—not sensational—not pictorial—not devotional. 


It is full of human interest for those who care to go beneath the surface in their 
consideration of live religious and profane subjects. 


It is designed for the thinking man, and for the entertainment of the family that 
wants the best poetry and prose. 


The serial now running is ~ Lisheen,” Canon P. A. Sheehan's intensely interest- 

ing and classical study of Irish character. Or, to quote The Buffalo Standard and 

imes— a great novel, teaching grand lessons of truest philosophy 1 in exquisite 

poetry. “ (This novel will be published by one of America’s leading publishers, at 
$1.50 a volume—which amount is saved by our subscribers. ) 


The Catholic World 


The Magazine of Religion, Literature and Science 
gives authentic expression to Catholic truth and fully merits its high position among 
the best of literature. 

The Cumulative Book Review Digest names it, (and makes digests from it), 


“as one of the leading reviews of the Laglich-epocking world.” 


The N. Y. Evening Post says: “Tt is a pleasure to look through THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD —it stands for something definite and honest.” 


For forty-two years it has been supported by its Subscribers. 
Only recently we sold a complete file for $200.00. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD is a monthly—160 pages—25c. a copy— 
$3 a year. Published by the Paulist Fathers. 


If You re Interested Read This Offer 


To test our advertising we will offer those who send us this “Ad...” their choice 
of one or more books, from a list of twenty exceptionally good ones. 


Act on This Suggestion—Do Not Put It Off 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD has been and is being 
advertised in the standard magazines. We have arranged to 
appoint a number of Representatives to take subscriptions 


and have a unique plan for helping them to earn “ BIG 
MONEY™ FOR LITTLE WORK. If you can walk and 
talk and appreciate a first class proposition, we want you 
to write for particulars and send this “Ad.” with references. 


The Catholic World tw vor civ 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE [s THIS LITTLE MONTHLY GUIDE 


“MAGAZINE THE COMPLETE CONTENTS OF 


OVER ONE HUNDRED LEADING PERI- 


99 
PROBLEM <= ODICALS ARE CLASSIFIED, 
SOLVED wf INDEXED, DESCRIBED, AND 
LMP «> X% COMMENTED UPON— 
LS \ ss ALL _IN THE SIMPLEST 
yO Le atv AND MosT CONVENI- 
€&; cS ENT WAY. THE BUSY 


\ Vay eo) oS \_ READER'S GUIDE TO 
\ €), \N av MAGAZINE LAND. 


Wy at \\ INDISPENSABLE 
YY aye™ Qo TO ALL wHo 
we oe 
WOULD KEEP 
ABREAST OF 
THE MASS 
OF CUR- 









RENT 

“So GREAT MAGA- 
IS THE ZINE 
RELIANCE LITER- 
PLACED ON ATURE. 







WHAT’S IN 
THE MAGAZINES 
THAT THE BUSY 
MAN AND WOMAN WON- 
DERS HOW IN THE PAST HE 
DID WITHOUT THIS VALUABLE 
PERIODICAL THAT COMES EACH 
MONTH AND PLACES THE CONTENTS 
OF THE HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINES IN EASY 
ACCESS TO THE READER.”’— MILWAUKEE SENTINEL. 


























SEND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS AND WE 
WILL ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE BALANCE OF 1907 (7 NUMBERS). 






THE DIAL CO., FINE ARTs BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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MARK TWAIN’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


IS NOW APPEARING EXCLUSIVELY 
IN THE 


NORTH 
AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


If you will send us your name and address 
we will mail you a copy, free of cost, contain- 



















ing a very funny chapter of this wonderful 
life story, and also a most interesting account 
of the great humorist’s writings. 











THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


Franklin Square we New York 
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TO THE READUR: ‘These JustA Reminver 


columns will help you in prepa- 
ration for shopping. Check the 
books you wish to purchase. 
Take this list with you, or mail 
the advertisement with your 
order. 


Fiction 


HUGO 


BY ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Decidedly out of the ordinary. 
ge reading from beginning to 
**Chicago Inter-Ocean.’ 
Cloth. 50. 
F. M. Buckles & Company, 
New York. 


MRS. ALDERMAN CASEY 


BY IRENE 8S. CAPWELL. 
Mrs. Casey is a creation to be 
remembered—not a libel on_ the 
irish race. The dialect ig capital, 
genuine—one may really say the 
real thing. 12mo. Oloth. Illus- 
trated. 75 cents. 
R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 
18 East 17th St., New York 


NoRROY 


DIPLOMATIO AGENT. 

BY G. BRONSON HOWARD. 
And illustrated by Gordon 
Ross. 

His exploits open to the reader of 
detective tales a new and alluring 
field of achievement. Price $1.50. 
The Saalfield Pub. Co. 
Akron, Ohio. 


PAUL 


BY E. F. BENSON. 
A modern love-story. ‘“‘A very 
strong and virile story.’’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. Cloth, $1.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 
Phila. 


John W. 


CLASSIFIED BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


RUNNING WATER 


BY A. E. W. MASON. 
Here is the new novel by the 
author of ‘‘The Four Feathers’’— 
an absorbing story of love, intrigue 
and adventure. Illus. $1.50. 
The Century Co. 


SUSAN 


BY ERNEST OLDMEADOW 
““A romance, tender, witty, charm- 
ing—a new note in fiction. A story 
so dainty, so pretty, so humorous 
has not been offered for many a 
long day.’’ Illus. $1.50. 
Luce & Company, 
Boston. 


THE COURT OF PILATE 
BY ROE R. HOBBS. 

A stirring story of Jerusalem in 
the time of Christ. 12mo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

R. F. FENNO & COMPANY. 
18 East 17th St., New York 


Travel and Description 


EAST OF SUEZ 


By Frederic C. Penfield. 


Delightfully away from the road 
of the commonplace—Colombo, Be 
nares, etc. Beautifully illustrated. 
$2.00 net; postage 15 cents. 

The Century Co. 
New York. 


BOOK LABELS 


I fyou are interested in book labels, send a 
two cent stamp for our catalogue showing 16 
bookish designs, any y Aa printed with your 


name as follows :—$2. 
00— 


THEY REMIND FORGETFUL ONES 


$8.00—1000 
(Special designs made to order.) 
THE AMERICAN BOOK PLATE 
COMPANY 
No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


.25—200, $4.75 


OF THE RIGHTFUL OWNER. 


Ladies 


TO THE PUBLISHER: Here 
is your opportunity to bring to 
the attention of book buyers the 
merits of your publication at a 
emall cost. Write Advertising 
Department for particulars. 


Itahan Days and Ways 


By Anne Hollingsworth 

harton. 

The experiences and impressions 
of three women en voyage, as re- 
lated Lf one of the party in a 
series letters. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.62. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 

Phila. 


Four Seasons in the Garden 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 

A book on gardening for the 
amateur gatdener. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. Oloth, $1.50 net. Post- 
paid, $1.65. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 
Phila. 


Man Limitless 


BY FLOYD B. WILSON. 

A series of articles which go 
step by step to show the unlimited 
power resident in one’s selfhood 
which can be made use of by 
discipline. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 
18 East 17th St., New York 


MATERNITAS 


“7 Cc. E. PADDOCK, M. D. 
book for prospective mothers. 
It 4 ae in a very simple and 
helpful manner the many little 
eg which are so apt to puzzle 
he prospective mother. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 
CLOYD J. HEAD & CoO., 
Chicago. 


who prefer to use a nice 
quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane's Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. 


Manufactured and 


supplied to the trade by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


{300k kpplates 


Quality to suit all tastes and prices to fit all purses. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


BUCKELMUELLER 37 Erie St., BUFFALO,NY. 
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WHITINGS ORGANDIE GLACE 


--AND.. 


WHITING@’S FRENCH ORGANDIE 


The two leading fabric finished papers. 
The Glace a smooth finish and the Organdie 


a medium finish. 


WHITING WOVEN LINEN 


A MAN’S PAPER 


Made of the same stock as our highest 


grade ledger paper. 
DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. 


Waiting Paper ComMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA : NEW YORK : CHICAGO : BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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FICTION WORTH WHILE 


“One of the most daringly graphic 
revelations of the inner life and secret 
emotions of a woman of vigorous vitality 
that have ever been presented in a work 
of fiction.”’—Boston Globe. 


“In its greatness it tears the garments 
of conventionality from woman and pre- 
sents her before the world as she must 
appear to the divine eye. One of the 
greatest books of the period,” says 
Cleveland 7own Topics. 


By the same Author “If you want all the glow and passion of the Orient com- 
pressed into one book; a half dozen of the most vivid love 


Six \ \ ] omen stories that ever lit up the dusk of a tired civilization, read 
‘Si *"_ Town Topics, New York. 


Six Women. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY, -.° Publisher, *.. NEW YORK 


A BOY'S 
YACATION ABROA 


eee gi C.F.KING, dr. 


DIARY COVERING A SIX WEEKS’ TOUR OF EUROPE, WRITTEN IN AN 
Hi ’ BRIG UINING STYLE BY 4 fe VEAR-LD SCHOOLBOY 
ON HIS FIRST VISIT TO THE OLD WOR, 
&. THE BOSTON WLOBE AND OTHER METOPOUTN NEWSPAPERS 
DECIARE THAT AS A BOOK OF TRAVEL IT IS A TRUF REVELATION x=» 


NOT A DULL MOMENT nN tHE BOOK 


LIFE OW BOARD ENGLISH, ITALIAN AND RUSSIAN STEAMSHIPS AND 
OW EUROPEAN TRAINS DESCRIBED IV A GLEEFUL, BOVISH MANNER. 
ALL THE POINTS OF INTEREST AND THE SWHIS OF EUROPE MAY 
BE SEEW AND ENJOYED BY A READING OF THIS UNIQUE BOOK. 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER PRINTED BEFORE 


Lonoon.Paris,Luzerne, Ine Aves, Arnens Ann ConsTaNnTINoPLe TAKE On A 
New Cuarn Wnen Descrisen In This Younc Autuor's Easy, Bovuxe. Spicy Stvte. 
A BOYS VACATION ABRIAD is a book that will be enjoyed alike by old and young 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 668 SPLENDID PICTURES REPRODUCED 
FROM SNAPSHOTS MADE BY THE AUTHOR. 
“The boat ispranted upon Irish li 4inen bond paper, deckle-edge, hound 
in red silk with gold mountings and lyyped wit. ‘Gold LZ 
On sale at all bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, $150 WM: 
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A NOVEL 
Without a Villain 


But with plot and excitement 
enough to hold the attention 


strongly from cover to cover 
Leaves From a Life Book of 
To-day 


BY 


MRS. JAMES E. MILLS 


Author of “Marriage” and “The Mother 
Artist” 


PRICE SOc—POSTAGE 10c 


As a story it is interesting, and the character 
study and analysis of motives and conditions is done 
with a strong hand.—Chicago Advance. 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 
42 West Coulter St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WANAMAKER’S 


sells all our best books such as ‘‘Astyanax’’ 
by Hon. Joseph M. Brown, 950 pp. 47, illus- 
trations by Hudson; ‘‘Grinmar,’’ by Nathan 
Kussy; ‘“The Conflict,’’ by Viola Burhans; 
‘*Aunt Jemimy’s Maxims,’’ by Cally Ryland 
(author of ‘‘The Taming of Betty’’) ‘‘Land 
of the Romburg,’’ by Dr. Warren; ‘‘ Judith 
McNair,’’ by Laeta Marion Ramage. Send 
postal for assortment of most interesting 
illustrated circulars free. Address 


BROADWAY PUB. CO., 835 B’way, N. Y. 


The Mosher Books 


“7 solved my problem by sending T. M. 
a Mosher book. Heaven bless Mr. 
Mosher for making pretty and unusual 
books! He has thereby helped me out of 
many a dilemma.’’—MARIAN LEE. 
**Confessions toa Heathen Idol.”’ 


My New Catalogue—a remarkable piece of 
bookwork in itself—explains this unusual com- 
pliment, and is sent free on request. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 





The Standard Work on the Congo Horrors 


“Red Rubber” 


The story of the Rubber Slave-trade flourishing on the 
Congo in the year of Grace 1906 


By E. D. MOREL CLOTH, $1.25 POSTPAID 


“The sufferings of which the picture was 
given to the world in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ are 
as nothing to those which Mr. Morel repre- 
sents to be the habitual accompaniment of the 
acquisition of rubber and ivory by the Belgian 
Companies.”’ 


‘*Mr. Morel’s indictment is one of the most 
terrible things ever written, if true.’’ 


‘‘The ‘Congo Free State’ has long ceased to 
exist. It has given place to a political monster 
and international outlaw, but one thing can be 
said or written, Delenda es Carthago. The 
reek of its abominations mounts to Heaven in 
fumes of shame. It pollutes the earth. Its 
speedy disappearance is imperative for Africa, 
and the world.”’ 


THE NASSAU PRESS 


150 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 


Griffith’s 
Care of the Baby 


Dr. Griffith tells the mother ex- 
actly how to care for her child, 
explaining in detail everything the 
mother should know to further its 
welfare. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY MOTHER 


There is a special chapter on 
the baby’s diseases, written with 
the particular purpose of helping 
the mother in times of emergency. 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


says: “It would seem to be a positive 
duty for every mother to get this book.” 


The New. York World says: “One 
of the very best of the many that have 
recently been issued.” 


By J. P. Crozer Griffith, M.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 


Just Ready 
Fourth Edition 


Cloth, $1.50. net 


W.B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
925 Walnut St. Philadelphia 


Sent on receipt of price. For sale at Wanamaker's 
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NATURE BOOKS From 


9 
PROFESSOR CHARLES 6. D. ROBERTS’S Page 8 


ue HAUNTERS 
OF THE SILENCGES 


A NEW BOOK OF NATURE AND ANIMAL LIFE BY THE 
GIFTED AUTHOR ;OF “RED FOX,” “THE WATCHERS OF THE 
TRAILS,”’ ETC. 

With 50 full-page illustrations, of which 4 are in color, cover 
design, end leaves and many minor decorations by Charles 


Livingston Bull. $2.00 


TENANTS OF THE TREES 


By CLARENCE HAWKES 
AUTHOR OF “SHAGGYCOAT,” ETC, 


With 8 full-page illustrations, of which 4 are reproduced in 
color, cover design and many decorations by Louis Rhead. 


$1.50. 
Deals more particularly with birds and the smaller woodland animals, though 
it contains much charming and vital description of still life. 


All Book Stores L. C. PAGE & CO., BOSTON 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
Author of ‘‘JOSEPH VANCE’’ 


12mo 570 pp. $1.75 Ready June 1st 


How many authors in a century have received on their 
first book such notices as these of ‘‘ Joseph Vance?” 


N. Y. Tribune: ‘* No better story in the fiction of our time. Will 
live.”” 

N.Y. Times Review: ‘Even ‘The Divine Fire,’ the book of recent 
years which comes nearest to the mark, must yield to this.” 

The Independent: “If the reader likes both ‘David Copperfield’ and 
‘Peter Ibbetson’ he can find the two books in this one.” 


The new novel has all the humor and literary charm of 
the earlier book with an absorbing plot and a good love 
story. It is a singularly human narrative of English life, 
reviving the best traditions of the Victorian era in its method and flavor, yet thoroly modern in its 
materials. A curious case of suspended mentality and an unforgettable, though not revolting, modern 
hospital scene are the basis for a masterly part of the story. 

Early in the story a little London waif tells a friendly artist that she is called ‘‘Alice-for-short.”’ 

Alice comes to know this artist’s friends and his family. Their fortunes form the theme of this 
noteworthy and remarkable book. The action begins early in the story; the second 
chapter is a highly dramatic little tragedy. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY #2888 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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William De Morgan. 
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Contents for June, 1907 


Frontispiece Portrait—Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs 
Color Insert—‘‘ The Nautilus ”’ Hugh H. Breckenridge 
A Ballad of Heather (Poem) Edith Rickert 
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”*Ian MacLaren” 


The matter for an “Ian Maclaren” 
number—planned for July—was all in 
hand when the news of Dr. Watson’s 
sudden death reached us. Therefore the 
July issue of The Book News Monthly 
will take the form of an “Ian Maclaren” 
memorial number. 

Dr. Robertson Nicholl, who discov- 
ered the fiction gift in the young and 
rapidly rising preacher, John Watson, 
has told for Book News Monthly read- 
ers the story of that discovery, with ad- 
ditional words of appreciation for the 
man who was not only one of his most 
valued contributors, but one of his dear- 
est personal friends. 

While in Philadelphia last March, Dr. 
Watson came into close touch with a 
young Philadelphia physician, Dr. 
Charles Houston Goudiss. Dr. Goudiss 
now writes a personal and critical 
sketch, taking up John Watson, the 
Man and the Preacher. It was at Dr. 
Goudiss’ request that Dr. Watson sat 
for his photographs for the first time in 
twenty years. The photographer was 
E. Goldensky. Three of the pictures will 
appear on the cover, as the frontispiece, 
and as an illustration for one of the ar- 
ticles in the July number; and we be- 
lieve that they will speak for themselves. 
No one of the three has been published 
before. 

One more article will consider The 
Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,” by W. Scott King, a well-known 
English writer. Numerous illustrations 
will accompany the text. 


Albert Henry Smyth 


Another death that was recorded with 
sorrow by a host of readers and men of 
letters on both sides of the Atlantic was 
that of Professor Albert Henry Smyth, 
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of the Central High School of Philadel- 
phia, and the editor of The Life and 
Writings of Franklin. Albert 5. Henry, 
who at one time was closely associated 
with Professor Smyth, contributes an 
appreciation of the man and his work to 
The Book News Monthly for July. 


Photography for Summer Readers 


Now that vacation time is coming we 
hope to provide some slight diversion 
for our readers by introducing into the 
next three numbers—July, August and 
September—a special summer feature. 
It will consist of four articles on pho- 
tography, its uses and pleasures, written 
by one who has had a wide experience 
both as lecturer and photographer. This 
is Dr. Joseph K. Dixon, who has pre- 
pared for July two papers—Photog- 
raphy—Its Beginnings and its Achieve- 
ments; and The Camera as an Interpret- 
er of Nature Life. Both articles will be 
generously illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of photographs taken by Dr. Dixon 
and others—in every case examples of 
the marvelous progress the art of the 
camera has made. For August and Sep- 
tember the articles will be Artistic 
Photography and Photography and the 
Poets. 


Book Reviews 


A survey of recent general works of 
interest will be the book review feature 
for the next issue. Vacation fiction is 
covered in June; essays, biographies, 
verse and miscellaneous works will be 
included in July. 

Address business communications to 
C. T. Chester, Managing Editor; letters 
pertaining to literary matters to Mrs. N. 
B. Carson, Literary Editor; and corre- 
spondence concerning circulation to H. 
N. Tolles, Circulation Manager. 
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A Ballad of Heather 


By Edith Rickert 


“O come ye down frae your window aboon, 
(Sweet blaws the heather on the hill-side,) 

To ride wi’ me, snell busk an’ boun!” 
(Bonny, bonny heather on the hill-side.) 


O she’s harkit on the stair, an’ she’s harkit i’ 
the ha’, 
(Sweet blaws the heather on the hill-side,) 
An’ she’s ta’en her hood an slippit awa’. 
(Bonny, bonny heather on the hill-side.) 


O it’s fast they rade till they cam’ to the ford, 
(Sweet blaws the heather on the hill-side,) 

An’ there on the bent stood her leafu’ lord. 
(Bonny, bonny heather on the hill-side.) 


“O it’s mony a guid hart I hae drave ower lea, 
(Sweet blaws the heather on the hill-side,) 

But never till noo cam’ the hunt to me.” 
(Bonny, bonny heather on the hill-side.) 


A Remarkable Example in Pastel 


The original of The Nautilus is a pastel 
remarkable for its iridescence and bril- 
liancy. When first shown at the annual 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts in 1905, it attracted un- 
usual attention from the people, as well 
as the artists—it appealed to both the 
popular mind and the technically critical. 
To reproduce this picture for the use of 
THE Book News MONTHLY was no easy 
matter; but, on the whole, the engraver 
has done surprisingly well. The artist, 


O they swakkit thegither wi’ swords fu’ well, 
(Sweet blaws the heather on the hill-side,) 

Till the tane lay low, pierced flesh an’ fell. 
(Bonny, bonny heather on the hill-side.) 


O she gave but ae cry as she stude by her lord, 
(Sweet blaws the heather on the hill-side,) 
An’ she’ luppen awa’ in the deep ayont the ford. 

(Bonny, bonny heather on the hill-side.) 


O wi’ doun-droppit heid lhe rade frae the brae, 
(Sweet blaws the heather on the hill-side,) 

An’ O but the heart in his breast was wae. 
(Bouny, bonny heather on the hill-side.) 


O he cam’ whaur the Black Monks sing an’ 


pray, 
(Sweet blaws the heather on the hill-side,) 
An’ there sall he bide till the Judgment Day. 
(Bonny, bonny heather on the hill-side.) 


Hugh H. Breckenridge, has a wide repu- 
tation, not only for his individual meth- 
ods of handling pastels, and for their dis- 
tinctive color schemes; but also for his 
impressionistic landscapes and his por- 
traits—a portrait having been awarded 
a gold medal this year at the exhibition 
of the Philadelphia Art Club. Mr. Breck- 
enridge has been an instructor—and a 
very popular one—at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts since 1894 ; he is 
a member of various art clubs; has often 
acted on juries of award; has received 
numerous prizes, scholarships, honorable 
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mentions and medals, both at home and 
abroad; and is well represented in art 
collections throughout the country. As 
he is only thirty-seven years old, he has 
a lot of good work yet to come. 


Our June Number 


When Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie 
was asked to contribute an article on Mrs. 
Riggs for the Kate Douglas Wiggin 
number of THE Book NEws Monru.y, 


CHARLES D. STEWART 


Whose Partners of Proviaence is full of a fine 
humorous flavor 


he wrote in reply: “I ought not to at- 
tempt to do anything more at present, 
but I am so interested in Mrs. Riggs’ 
work, and there is such a general ten- 
dency on the part of some people to 
undervalue it because it is popular, that 
I really should like to have the chance to 
say something about her.” 

To-day, Mrs. Riggs is one of the best- 
loved of American fiction writers. And 
the literary quality of her work is high, 
though its heart interest is certainly its 
chief asset in a day when the emotions 
invariably take precedence over the in- 
tellect. It is therefore with no small 
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pleasure that we have printed the articles 
and pictures which, in this number, illus- 
trate Mrs. Riggs’ life and work. 

As this is something of a vacation num- 
ber for an approaching vacation time, the 
Literary Pilgrimages to the homes of 
Scott and Kingsley and Washington 
Irving, with their pictures from photo- 
graphs, should find an especial welcome. 


Dr. Drummond’s Sudden Death 


Another literary name must be added 
to the long list of the recently dead. Only 
a few months ago we were writing about 
the excellent work of Dr. William Henry 
Drummond, the most prominent of con- 
temporary Canadian poets, and author of 
those exquisite mixtures of humor and 
pathos, Johnnie Courteau and The Habi- 
tant. 

Early in April Dr. Drummond went 
from his home in Montreal to Cobalt, in 
Northern Ontario, to treat some cases of 
smallpox that threatened to develop an 


CARL EWALD 


A second Hans Andersen 


epidemic there. He was in good health, 
to all appearances, but some over-exer- 
tion brought on a paralytic stroke, and 
he died, on April 6. 

Dr. Drummond was born in Ireland, in 
1854, and came to Quebec when a small 
boy. He was educated at a local high 
school, and at McGill University, in Mon- 
treal. He studied medicine in Bishop’s 
College, Lenoxville ; and began to prac- 
tice in 1884, in a small village, where the 
population was composed of French and 
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English, Indians, half-breeds and Scotch- 
Irish Canadians. It was among these 
people that he picked up the quaint dia- 
lect which he used in his poems, and 
among them he found the strange and 
interesting types of character that have 
made his verses so unique. Dr. Drum- 
mond loved these people; his imagination 
was appealed to by their manner of liv- 
ing, their speech, their peculiar, mixed 
philosophy—all grown out of the confu- 
sion of tongues and attributes that ex- 
isted among them. He caught the spirit 
of their homely, open-air lives, and cap- 
tured it for his versifying. 

More recently Dr. Drummond had 
lived in Montreal, still practicing med’- 
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cine, writing a little, and lecturing. 
Among his published works are: The 
Habitant’s Jubilee Ode, The Papineau Gun, 
Rum’s Canoe, and The Voyageur. 


Mrs. R. N. Stephens Returns to America 


After an absence of six years, Mrs. 
Robert Neilson Stephens returns to this 
country. They went abroad for Mr. 
Stephens’ health; since his death, of 
course, Mrs. Stephens has been more 
anxious to return to her family and 
friends. She has also literary interests 
to attend to on this side, as there are 
arrangements to be made for the dra- 
matic production of several of her hus- 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


M. Maeterlinck has a new book of essays, 7he Measure of the Hours 
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band’s plays. His last novel, Clemen- 
tina’s Highwayman, will be published in 
the early fall. 


The Author of ‘‘John Glynn’’ 


Arthur Paterson, the author of John 
Glynn, is, strangely enough, a leading 
authority in England on charity relief 


ALBERT HENRY SMYTH 


Professor Smyth’s sudden death on May 4, follows 
close upon the publication of his last volume of 7he 
Life and Writings of Franklin. An appreciation 
of this noted man of letters will appear in the July 
number. 


work. That is why the facts of his new 
book are correct, though his dramatic 
instinct is so well developed that one 
smiles at the mention of his calling. 

Mr. Paterson spent the years of 1877 
to 1880 as a ranchman in New Mexico 
and Kansas; from 1881 to 1884 he was 
in business at Birkenhead, England; 
from 1885 to 1896 he served as secretary 
to the Charity Organization Society of 
London. He has written a Life of Crom- 
well, and a delightful. volume on The 
Homes of Tennyson, besides several 
books of fiction. 


The Achievement of Sir Oliver Lodge 


The interest aroused by the scientific- 
religious works of Sir Oliver Lodge calls 
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for some account of this author’s life and 
career. Born near Stoke-upon-Trent, Eng- 
land, in 1851, he received no more than 
an ordinary grammar-school education. 
He entered business life at fourteen, and 
worked hard every day, using his even- 
ings for study, for the love of study was 
born in him. Finally, after a long strug- 
gle, he was able to matriculate at the 
University of London, and he entered 
University College in 1872. He won his 
degree of D. Sc. in 1877, and was ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the College. 
From that he passed to the professorship 
of physics in what is now the University 
of Liverpool. In 1887 he became a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society ; in 1888 he was 
given an LL. D. degree by the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, and in 1902 he was 
knighted by King Edward VII. His 


Str OLIVER LODGE 


His newest book is 7he Substance of Faith 
Allied with Science 


work in harmonizing science and religion 
deserves the careful attention of all 
earnest thinkers. 


As Authors Used to be Paid 


Before the days of so much money 
editors had to pay their contributors as 
best they could. Out in the country 
where Mark Twain lived—we trust Ne- 
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vada City will forgive the suggestion of 
rurality—methods of payment were 


based very largely on Biblical practices. 
As Mr. Clemens puts it, letters of ac- 
ceptance would read something like this: 


Dear Jones: 


We send you per bearer one pound of 
bacon for your fine poem on the county fair. 
Please receipt for same. 


Dear Col. Crabbie: 


For your valued article on “The Country's 
Needs” we beg to send you herewith two gal- 
lons of corn whiskey. It is the same brand 
you have been using ever since the war. 
Kindly acknowledge receipt. 


Dear Tompkins: 


We enclose a corset in payment for your 
fashion article. 


Dear Senator: 


Understanding that you are about to enter 
the State campaign, we send you a shotgun 
and nine rounds of ammunition for your ad 
mirable article on the political situation. 


Needless to say, our humorist does not 
stop to explain how the editor came by 


Nora Davis 


A Southern writer of great talent 


this rather picturesque stock in trade. He 
probably collected it in exchange for sub- 
scriptions ! 


A Second Novel by Miss Davis 


Miss Norah Davis, whose book, The 
World’s Warrant, has recently appeared, 
was born in Huntsville, Alabama. She 
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was practically brought up on books, and 
so came to writing naturally. Her ex- 
periences as a newspaper woman and 
court reporter gave her the material for 
her first story, The Northerner; this sec- 
ond novel is of quite a different charac- 
ter. Miss Davis says of it: 


I hadn’t any idea of writing that sort of 
book; I had the outline of another book in my 








BARONESS ORCZY 


Whose novels have been instant 
in popularity 


head and several chapters written when this 
story began to take shape, growing from a bit 
of real life that I had chanced upon, an atom 
of experience merely. In the vanity of “literary 
aspirations” I had worked out an entirely dif- 
ferent ending for the story, as well as a differ- 
ent title. The characters quietly and firmly put 
me aside and worked out their own destinies 
to suit themselves. I was only a spectator— 
their amanuensis, in fact. 


How the Baroness Orczy Began to Write 


Baroness Orezy never spoke a word 
of English until she was fifteen years old. 
She was born at Tarna-Eors, 1. Hun- 
gary, and was one of the last of an old, 
aristocratic family. Her father, Baron 
Orezy, was a distinguished diplomatist, 
and an accomplished musician, having at 
one time been director of the National 
Opera House, at Budapest. His daugh- 
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ter started out in life intending to be 
an artist, and to that end studied for 
years, though she now realizes that her 
talent was superficial, and limited at best. 
It was, however, in artistic circles that 
she met her future husband, Montagu 
Barstow, a_ well-known black-and-white 
and water-color artist. 





EpDITH RICKERT 


Her new story, Zhe Golden Hawk, is just out, 
and is reviewed in this number 


Baroness Orczy began her literary 
career less than six years ago. She first 
wrote short stories, incited thereto by 
the example of persons she knew, whom 
she recognized to have had a far less 
variety of experience and fewer advan- 
tages of travel than she herself could 
boast of. Her success as a story-writer 
was immediate, and she turned to play- 
writing, developing her novels from the 
dramas that she produced. In speaking of 
her work she says: 


I never tackle a love scene without first 
steeping myself in some of my favorite poets. 
Swinburne pre-eminently, Tennyson, or Heine, 
or that exquisite Persian poet, Mirza-Scaffy, I 
find have a most inspiring effect; while, before 
writing a romantic scene, Victor Hugo is a 
perfect manna in the wilderness. 
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Concerning her new story, The Gates 
of Kamt, Baroness Orczy makes the 
statement that it was written from “sheer 
love of the exquisitely beautiful and pic- 
turesque time of ancient Egypt.” 


A New Canadian Novelist 

Still one more Canadian writer is com- 
ing to the front with a first novel. 
“Anison North’—whose story, Carmi- 
chael, is just issued—is Miss May Wilson, 
a native of Grey County, Ontario, and 
a magazine writer of great editorial abil- 
ity, now employed in the Home Depart- 
ment of a prominent Canadian magazine. 


Edward Noble’s Sea Yarns 


If Edward Noble writes of the sea 
with a wonderfully accurate knowledge, 
he came honestly by his sense of atmos- 
phere, his vividness in presenting the 
facts. He ran away to sea when he was 
a boy, preferring to take his chances as 
a sailor to becoming a cadet in Her 





CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 
Author of Confict, reviewed last month 


Majesty’s engineering department. It 
was his desire to discover, to explore. 
He had his full quota of experiences in 
all kinds of brigs, and met with more 
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REGINALD J. CAMPBELL 


Whose New Theology has created sucha stir in religious circles 


especially in England and Ireland 


than the usual number of mishaps. But 
everything meant something to him; 
everything brought fresh material—and 
plenty of it—for his later use. We do 
not know how he came to write, but 
write he did, and there are those who 
do not hesitate to name him with Joseph 
Conrad. 

Some years ago Mr. Noble settled 
down in a little town on the Thames 
above Gravesend. This town is said to 
be the original of the Abbeyville in his 
new story, Fisherman’s Gat. It is one of 
his keen pleasures nowadays to spend a 
large part of his time in a house-boat. 


Wilbur Nesbit as a Floor-Walker 


An amusing little tale, with Wilbur 
Nesbit, author of The Gentleman Ragman, 
for its hero, is told as follows: 


Mr. Nesbit had an engagement a few months 
ago to 


meet some members of his family 





who were doing their Christmas shopping, 
and take luncheon with them in the grill- 
room of one of the big department stores of 
Chicago. Mr. Nesbit arrived half an hour 
early, engaged a table, deposited his hat and 
coat on a chair nearby, and took up his sta- 
tion near the elevators in order to greet his 
party. ; 

Pretty soon an elderly lady stepped up to 
him and asked: 

“Can you tell me where to find the toys?” 

“On the next floor, madam,” Nesbit replied, 
as he had been in the toy department that 
morning himself. 

The old lady walked away without thank- 
ing him, and in a few minutes along came a 
man with wrath in his eyes. 

“Where is the ladies’ suit department?” he 
demanded. 

“That’s a couple of floors down,” Nesbit 
told him. 

“Well, that dodgasted floor-walker sent me 
wrong. He told me it was this floor.” 

“I should report him if I were you,” Mr. 
Nesbit advised, soothingly, and turned to 
listen to a woman who was plucking his 
sleeve and saying: 
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“I was to meet Mrs. Miller here.” 

“Ves?” 

“Did she leave word where she would be?” 

“Not with me, madam. I have not the 
pleasure of her acquaintance, I fear.” 

“Humph! It isn’t likely you would have. 
She said she would leave word with the head 
waiter where I would find her.” 

“Then I would ask the head waiter, if I 
were you, madam.” 

“You would ask— Oh! 
you one of the—one of— 
here?” 

Before he could answer, the woman had 
gone, and then came a man and his wife. 
The man asked: 

“Where ; the place to get buttons for an 
overcoat?” 

“Indeed, sir, I don’t know.” 

“Well,” the man said, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, “you are the first floor-walker I ever 
saw who would make an honest confession of 
his ignorance.” 

Luckily, Mr. Nesbit’s luncheon party found 
him just in time to rescue him from an ag- 
gressive person in spectacles, who was in- 
sisting that he conduct her forthwith to the 
mohair counter, and would not believe his 
assertions of utter innocence of the duties of 
guide and instructor. 


Er—er— Aren't 
Don’t you belong 


The Death of ‘‘Ian MacLaren’’ 


Dr. Talcott Williams, writing in the 
Philadelphia “Press,” pays this tribute to 
Dr. Watson: 


It is the fortunate and happy privilege of 
each master in Scotch fiction to win a personal 
devotion from his readers neither shared sor 
attained by any other of his craft in the English 
tongue. Scott’s death brought a sense of indi- 
vidual loss not awakened by the going of 
either Dickens or Thackeray. Stevenson was 
mourned as Kipling never will be. The lament- 
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able death of “Ian MacLaren” will cast over 
all the lands, many and wide, where his work 
was read, the shadow of personal loss and in- 
timate sorrow. 

Dr. Watson was traveling through lowa 
when, on April 25, he was seized with a 
severe attack of tonsilitis. On May 6 he 
died from blood poisoning. Those of us 
in the East who a few weeks ago listened 
to his vigorous sermons, heard his fasci- 
nating lectures and readings, felt the 
hearty clasp of his strong hand, and 
warmed to the cordiality of his greeting, 
found it doubly hard to realize his sudden 
death. 

In its April issue THE Book NeEws 
MonrTHLY printed what was probably the 
last of Dr. Watson’s magazine articles. 
A special “Ian MacLaren” number was 
planned for July, to do honor to the man 
of whom Dr. Williams so justly says: 
“Almost for the first time in English let- 
ters he made the good man and woman 
more interesting than the bad, high relig- 
ious emotion as vivid and moving as any 
human passion, and the lives of the 
humbly good he suffused with the dignity 
of a lofty spiritual life.” 

The “Ian MacLaren” number will be 
published, although now it must be a 
memorial to the dead, instead of a “God- 
speed” to the living. 

We are grateful for the books that will 
continue to spread the bright radiance of 
his spirit—those numerous religious 
works, with their broad and optimistic 
views ; those even dearer books of fiction, 
with their touch of the immortal fire. 
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The greatest golf club in the world, and the scene of Gilbert Watson’s 


A Caddie of St. Andrew's 














Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Her Place Among Contemporary American Writers 


By Hamilton Wright Mabie 


RS. KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
RIGGS is one of those fortunate 
people who pluck the rose of uni- 
versal favor and evade the thorn 
of envy. No one quarrels with the public 
for reading her works, and no one dis- 
parages her books because they appear 
in the lists of the “best sellers.” She 


has disarmed the envious by the gener- 
osity and charm of her nature, and she 
has touched the hearts of the hyper- 
critical by the sweetness, naturalness and 
human interest of those whom she has 
brought into “the blessed family of every- 
body’s children.” One may detest the 
Elder Dombey, but one cannot res:st 








KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Drawn from life by George T. Tobin 


From “The Book Buyer” 
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‘“QUILLCOTE’’ 


Mrs. Riggs’ home at Hollis, Maine 


Tiny Tim. The cynical critic, bitter with 
the memory of a thousand pretentious or 
vulgar or commercial stories, takes 
heart again when he joins the circle that 
includes Carol, Patsy, the laughter-com- 
pelling Ruggleses, Marm Lisa and the 
twins, and the older but not less natural 
and winning Polly Oliver, Emma Jane, 
the ever-faithful, and the irresistible Re- 
becca, whom Mr. Aldrich called the 
“nicest child in American literature,” and 
the secret of whose charm was laid bare 
by Miss Jewett when she described the 
lovable girl as a “live, dear, genuine crea- 
ture in this pretentious world.” 

In her modest way Rebecca shows the 
quality of sincere, unassuming and con- 
vincing art which pervades Miss Jewett’s 
stories and Mr. Ben Foster's pictures. 


The quiet night scene, which brings be- 
fore the visitor in the Luxemburg gallery 
the quaint and homely charm of rural 
Maine, is a report to Europe of the kind 
and quality of life which these Maine 





artists have reflected with insight and 
skill. 

Mrs. Riggs had a fortunate education ; 
she was born in Maine and went to a 
typical New England academy, but she 
spent her early mature life in California 
and became a kindergartner of such con- 
tagious enthusiasm that she gave an im- 
pulse to the movement on the Pacific 
coast. Life on both sides of the continent 
bred that sympathy with men and women 
which is the beginning of knowledge of 
human nature; and the crowding of chil- 
dren about an inspiring and fascinating 
teacher evoked the power of affection, 
the passion of devotion, the quick sense 
of the pathetic, the alert humor, which 
have vitalized Mrs. Riggs’ children and 
sent them into the world living creatures 
instead of skilful studies of child charac- 
cer, 

Inventive, alive in every gift and qual- 
ity, overflowing with vitality, generous in 
thought and act, with the courage of a 




















contagious humor, and facility in graphic 
and telling expression, Mrs. Riggs has 
written a group of stories as unconven- 
tional, vivacious and gay as life, and at 
times as pathetic. The delightful audac- 
ity of her humor, her gay badinage of 
some English peculiarities, her unconven- 
tional delight in the adventures of the 
sane and true but untrammeled American 
girl, have given the stories of Penelope’s 
experiences in England, Scotland and 
Ireland an international reputation, and, 
in their undidactic way, have been no 
small help to a better understanding of 
these peoples, who have been estranged 
at times because they were serious with 
one another when they ought to have 
laughed. In the new era of peace-making 
upon which the world has entered a 
kindly humor will be one of the most 
essential lubricators of the machinery of 
peace-keeping. The London “Spectator” 
was not speaking at random when it 
classed Mrs. Riggs among the most suc- 
cessful ambassadors between America and 
Great Britain. 





RAPIDS OF THE SACO 


It is, however, in her stories of child 
life that Mrs. Riggs establishes her claim 
to a place among American writers of 
original quality and enduring perform- 
ance. In the happy or pathetic world in 
which children play and work and have 
their joys and sorrows Mrs. Riggs is at 
home by virtue of her genuine and pas- 
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sionate interest in children and her deep 
and true sympathy with them. The lit- 
tle people in her books are never lay 
figures; they do not creak in the joints 
as do so many youthful automatons ; they 
have none of that lassitude and seif- 
consciousness which one sometimes sees 
in the children of elderly parents. They 
are not only intensely alive, but they have 
the kind and quality of life which belongs 
to childhood. They do not speak and 
act as mature people think children speak 
and act; they have the thoughts, use the 


en 





OLD BuRTON MEETING HousE AT HOLLIS 


Here Mrs. Riggs has read many of her stories 
in manuscript 


language and do the deeds of their years 
naturally, and without a sus':<.on that 
they are being watched and riticised. 
They work out their destinies according 
to the uncalculating and buoyant logic 
of youth, before the evil days of moral 
sophistication have come upon them. They 
are gay without being thoughtless, brave 
in their challenge of the world of exper- 
ience without being impertinent, bright 
and immensely’ entertaining without 
being precocious. They are always them- 
selves, and entirely free in their individ- 
uality, and they are sweet, normal and 
wholly lovable. They and their kind are 


not for those who think no picture of life 
true which is not sophisticated out of all 
simple emotions, and find nothing inter- 
esting which has not the suggestion of 
corruption, any more than Peter Pan is 
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for those who have grown up on Sardou 
and are now deep in the fermentations of 
Mr. Shaw; but those who know that there 
is a wisdom in faith and purity and whole- 
some joy beyond the wisdom of the 
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world-worn cynic will be glad and proud 
to be counted among the lovers of Patsy 
and Timothy and Rebecca, remembering 
that they only are at home with children 
who have kept the heart of a child. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs 


Some Facts from Her Biography 


By Norma Bright Carson 


Smith, now Kate Douglas Wiggin 

Riggs, in the affectionately humor- 

ous terms of her younger sister 
and literary collaborator, Miss Nora 
Archibald Smith: 


T HUS it is we read of Kate Douglas 


My sister was certainly a capable little per- 
son at a tender age, concocting delectable milk- 
toast, browning toothsome buckwheats, and 
generally making a very good Parent’s Assist- 
ant. I have also visions of her toiling at patch- 


save an engrossing diary (kept for six months 
only), and a devotion to reading. 

Her “literary passions” were the Arabian 
Nights, Scottish Chiefs, Don Quixote, Thad- 
deus of Warsaw, Irving’s Mohamet, 'Thack- 
eray’s Snobs, Undine, and the Martyrs of 
Spain. These volumes, joined to an old green 
Shakespeare, and a Plum Pudding edition of 
Dickens, were the chief of her diet. 

There is a myth in the household (probably 
invented by my mother) that my sister learned 
her letters from the signs on the street, and 
taught herself to read when scarceiy out of 





THE SAco RIVER 
Scene of Rose o’ the River 


work and oversewing sheets like a nice old- 
fashioned little girl in a story-book. 

Further to illustrate her personality, I think 
no one much in her company at any age could 
have failed to note an exceedingly lively tongue 
and a general air of executive ability. 

If I am to be truthful, I must say that I 
recall few indications of budding authorship, 





Note: The above letter is reprinted from 


Literary Pilgrimages Among the Women Who 
Have Written Famous Books, by E. F. Harkins 
and C. H. L. Johnston. 





long clothes. This may be cited as a bit of 
“corroborative detail,” though personally I 
never believed it. 


So after all, Kate Douglas Smith was 
a child very much resembling her own 
clever, lovable little Rebecca. As for the 
“lively tongue,” and the “general air of 
executive ability,” let us say, “Thanks be 
for them.” For it is their eloquence, their 
sprightly vehemence, and the lightsome- 














Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs 





Mrs. RiGcs’ StuDy 
Where the Rebecca books were written 


ness of dialog, that have made her books 
so irresistible in appeal. 

Kate Douglas Smith was born in Phil- 
adelphia, in 1857. She came of a long 
line of brilliant New Englanders; she in- 
herited the brilliancy and—the proverbial 
conscience. She was sent to a New Eng- 
land school, Abbott Academy, at And- 
over, Massachusetts, and her training 
there developed her along natural lines. 

From New England she went. to 
California, and there founded the first 
free kindergarten west of the Rockies. 
With the help of her sister she organized 
the “Silver Street Kindergarten” in San 
Francisco, and this became the inspiration 
of some half a*hundred other schools of 
the same kind. It was at this time that 
she married Samuel Bradley Wiggin, and 
began writing her stories, The Story of 
Patsy being her first published book. It 
was sold to procure money for her kin- 
dergarten projects, and three thousand 
copies were disposed of in an incredibly 
short time. When The Birds’ Christmas 





Carol followed it soon after, it too re- 
ceived a hearty and enthusiastic wel- 
come. 

In 1888 Mr. and Mrs. Wiggin came to 
New York, and the two little books that 
had already made their author famous 
were reprinted, and brought out by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

Mr. Wiggin died shortly after their 
moving east, and Mrs. Wiggin plunged 
once more into kindergarten work. In 
1890 she published Timothy's Quest; then 
her summers abroad inspired A Cathedral 
Courtship, 1893. In the same year ap- 
peared Penelope’s English Experiences and 
Polly Oliver’s Problem; followed by The 
Village Watch Tower in 1895; Marm Lisa, 
1896 ; Penelope’s Progress, 1898; Penelope’s 
Experiences in Ireland, 1901 ; The Diary of 
a Goose Girl, 1902; Rebecca, 1903; The 
Affair at the Inn, a collaborative work 
in which Jane and Mary Findlater, and 
Nora Archibald Smith, had part, 1904; 
Rose o’ the River, 1905 ; and New Chronicles 
of Rebecca, 1907. 
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The Birds’ Christmas Carol has been 
translated into Japanese, French, German, 
and Swedish; while Timothy's Quest has 
a Swedish edition that is very popular. 

Mrs. Wiggin married George C. Riggs 
in 1895. Since her second marriage she 
has spent a large part of her time abroad; 
her summers on this side are passed in 
Hollis, Maine, where she has a pictur- 
esque country home, and where she has 
done most of her writing recently. The 
Saco river flows close to her house, and 
this musical stream figures in some of her 
books—Rose o’ the River is, in fact, a ro- 
mance of the Saco. The region is beautiful 
—an ideal spot for cultivating the imag- 
ination. “Quillcote” is a colonial man- 
sion, roomy and comfortable, and the 
little village of Hollis, with its surround- 
ings, is full of interest to one who has 
tender recollections of childhood days 
passed there. 

Mrs. Riggs has written a number of 
books on kindergarten methods, but 
these, of course, take second place among 
her achievements. Her greatest work has 


been done in portraying little people as 
she has seen and known them—her whole 
interpretation being saturated with sym- 
pathetic appreciation. There is one inter- 
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esting story told that will bear repeating. 
Mrs. Riggs was in County Meath, Ire- 
land, and a crystal-gazer told her fortune. 

“You have many children,” she said. 

“IT have no children,” replied the 
author. 

“But I see them; they are coming, still 
coming. O, so many little ones; they are 
clinging to you; you are surrounded by 
them. They are the children of a rela- 
tive?” she queried. ‘“No?—I cannot un- 
derstand. I see them,” she insisted. 

Great success has attended Mrs. Riggs’ 
reading of her own books at public gath- 
erings. Most of these have been in the 
interests of the kindergarten cause for 
which she has worked so hard. 

“The Lady of the Twinkle and the 
Tear” is a name that has been appropri- 
ately applied to the creator of Rebecca 
and Carol Bird. In truth may it be said 
that the thousands who have smiled in 
response to the twinkle, and have wept 
because of the tears, love most dearly this 
tender-hearted woman and gifted writer, 
whose books have shed sunshine from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, over the north and 
the south; even across the waters into 
lands as far distant as Australia and 


Japan. 


THE BARN AT ‘*QUILLCOTE”’ 


Which Mrs. Riggs has transformed into a rustic drawing-room 





The Children of Mrs. Riggs’ Stories 


By Sara Cone Bryant 


HAT a dear, shy, trusting, loving 
little brood it is—this band of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s mind-children! 
They come to meet us down sunny 
byways of memory, with sweet eyes full 
of questionings and hopes, and gentle 
hands stretched out to knock at our heart 
doors; never a mean child or a hateful 
one among them, but every one a little 
bundle of yearning affections and good 
desires. The laughter is merry on their 


‘ 


ANOTHER Look 


lips, too, and their voices prattle of comic 
things in comic speech. But it is never a 
boisterous laughter, and the little group 
has comparatively few robust or common- 
placely vigorous figures in it. Theirs is 
the charm, rather, of an appealing wist- 
fulness, the winsomeness of utter inno- 
cence and gentleness. And it is Mrs. 


Riggs’ tendency to see this wistful inno- 
cence in the shadows which fall on child 
life from an untender or an uncompre- 
hending adult care, or in that untimely 
isolation of the spirit which is engendered 
by pain. If that tendency had been un- 
checked by the canons of a sanely devel- 
oping literary taste, we should have had 
a large addition to the morbid child- 
figures of literature; the story of Patsy, 
touching as it was and is, suggested pos- 


AT THE BARN 


sibilities in that unhappy direction. But 
the steady growth of power, and of 
breadth and health of vision, which is 
manifested in Mrs. Riggs’ style, has been 
equally beneficent in its influence on her 
character-creation, and it is no morbid or 
hyper-pathetic little crew that she has 
given us. 
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Sentimental, yes! But her sentimental- 
ism is as frank as Dickens’ was, and has 
the same indubitable hold on the invinci- 
ble sentimentality of the rest of us. We 
see the intention of her pathetic scenes, 
exactly as we do in Dickens or Mrs. 
Ewing; but we are willing to let our- 
selves be moved because the pathos 
she paints is so true, and the intention 
of it so simply, sweetly, wholesome. 
The peculiar quality of this simplicity is, 
I must think, in some degree a result of 
the author’s early associations with kin- 
dergarten teaching and _ kindergarten 
story-writing. There often remains in the 
style of persons who have had this train- 
ing a certain rather touching obviousness 
of method, and an unusual degree of 
trust in the reader’s willingness to have 
things explained to him for his good. 
And while, in Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
case, the power of original humor and 
the restraint of true literary sense have 
effectually diverted this trend from the 
paths open to hostile criticism, it is still 
true that the qualities of the kindergart- 
ner are traceable even in the latest 
books, while they are dominant in the 
earliest. They are traceable now, how- 
ever, only in the very best results of 
which their influence is capable, and those 
results justify the belief that Mrs. Riggs 
could not have been so good a writer had 
she not been so good a kindergartner. 

There has been a constant increase in 
the wholesomeness and the tangibility of 
her child-figures, from the rather vague 
beginning of that much loved and be- 
wept little Patsy, in his cushioned kinder- 
garten chair, to the vital, sunny, irresist- 
ible climax of the adorable Rebecca 
Rowena, with her “Thought Book” under 
her arm. Rebecca stands out clearly and 
really against the daylight background of 
very real other and older people; she is 
the best, as she is the latest, of her 
maker’s creations. But she shares with 
all her little forerunners certain qualities 
which are the coat-of-arms, as it were, 
of a Kate Douglas Wiggin lineage. Like 
Patsy, and Timothy, and the Ruggleses, 
though in less degree, she is the child of 
“hard times” and scanty pleasures; like 
Timothy and little Lady Gay, she has 
within her a sunny world of untroubled 
fancies and dreams, where she lives in 
joy when the brusque outer world is not 
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too intrusive ; her grown-up guardians are 
as harsh and uncomprehending as the two 
spinsters at the “White Farm” were to 
their little knight sans reproche, but like 
him she wins their love in the end, and 
unwittingly teaches them some of the 
values of life. And, like every one of her 
fiction-family, she is a creature of naive, 
bewitching, glorifying humor. 

It is the pure fun in Mrs. Riggs’ books 
that lends them their strongest hold on 
the public affection. One laughs, and 
laughs again, and the laughter has often 
in it that savor of humanity, that perilous 
nearness to tears, which makes humor 
such an enlightening force in life. Again 
and again Rebecca and her mates give 
us a commentary on life that tickles every 
funny bone in our mental anatomy, and 
yet—reaches in to the conscience, also! 
Who but one of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
children could have had Rebecca’s exper- 
ience with the fateful porcupine-quill tur- 
ban? And could any other author have 
made that “tragedy in millinery” so rife 
with tender insight into both characters, 
that of the beauty-loving child, and that 
of the hard, conscientious, beauty-blind 
old spinster? If any one could have, he 
would still have to yield precedence to 
the perfect fun of the never-to-be-for- 
gotten “Ruggleses in the Rear.” Peoria, 
Sarah Maud, Cornelius, Peter—all of 
them, bless their hearts, and their mother, 
who “was a McGrill,” have made at least 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
people laugh till they cried. Three hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand times they 
have gone out into the world between the 
covers of the little book called The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol; and goodness only 
knows how often .they have stolen out 
to raise a laugh, through borrowings, and 
library readings, and platform recitations! 
The things they said and didn’t say are 
irresistible. But bits here and there in 
every one of the stories are as good; re- 
member the delightful masculine point of 
view of Jim, who was “lookin’ up a girl,” 
and who preferred “one of the milling- 
naries,” but would take ‘one out of the 
box-factory” if necessary; he hated “to 
get the feed and wash the dishes, orfly,” 
but knew that “girls likes ter do it best 
of anything ;” and—climax of faith—not 
being a moneyed man, he trusted that the 
millingnary girl would, in addition to the 





The Children of Mrs. Riggs’ Stories 


little matter of dishes and feed, “go hal- 
veys and pay for her keep.” 

The humor is always there, in Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s books, but it is not the 
only source of the great love the reading 
world has for her story-children, nor the 
highest. That best and highest reason is 
one which springs from the author’s own 
temperament and view of life. Always, 
in every guise, and through every disfig- 
urement of poverty or pain or ignorance, 
she sees the angel in the child. She 
makes us feel the heart-searching spirit- 
uality which is the heritage of all un- 
spoiled childhood ; she makes us aware of 
the brooding presence of the vision and 
the dream, which is the eternal mystery 
of innocence. Something of the Words- 
worthian realization of “trailing clouds of 
glory” haunts us in every one of her crea- 
tions. 

Carol Bird, purest exponent of this 
phase, belongs forever in a trio of fond 
affection with Tiny Tim and the little 
hero of A Short Life. The world cannot 
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afford to lose her, and it is probable that 
the English-speaking world will hold her 
in its tender memory as long as it cher- 
ishes Jackanapes, or Little Nell. Like 
them, she should be the dream-friend of 
every English-reading child. And with 
her should come the whole troop, ragged 
or seemly, touching or gay, for they are 
all the kind of comrades a child is the 
better for knowing. Here they are, and 
here is a greeting for every one: Patsy, 
the little kindergarten cripple who loved 
so well; dear, knightly Timothy Jessup, 
with his beloved and protected baby, 
sweet Lady Gay; the lovely little lady of 
pain at the “great house,’ Carol Bird, 
with her quaintest background of “Rug- 
gleses in the Rear;” Rebecca and her 
boon companion, “fair Emma Jane ;” littie 
Elisha, bravest of cowards; “Abijah the 
brave,” who grows up in the story; and 
all the little lesser children of the farms 
and the towns. 

God save you, dears, and give you 
friends forever! 


‘©THE AFFAIR AT THE INN ”’ 


The group includes Mrs. Riggs, Nora Archibald Smith, and the Misses Findlater 
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A Day in the Haunts of Scott 


By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


LL of our days were really in the 
land of Scott and replete with asso- 
ciations of the poet and novelist, 
from the hour that we left Glasgow 

and entered into the fairy land of the 
Trossachs, on our way to Edinburgh. 
Whether we were sailing upon Loch 


and it was his lines that were ringing in 
our ears. 

One entire day we planned to spend in 
the best-loved haunts of Walter Scott, 
and by leaving Edinburgh at eight o’clock 
we secured a long day for Melrose and 
Abbotsford. A shabby little village Mel- 





Sirk WALTER SCOTT 


In the library at Abbotsford 


After the portrait by Sir William Allan 


Lomond, or upon Loch Katrine by Ellen’s 
Isle and the Silver Strand, with Ben 
Lomond and Ben Venne towering in the 
distance, or later wandering through 
Holyrood Castle, or standing by the Scott 
Monument on Princes street, it was of the 
Northern Wizard that we were thinking, 





rose appeared to us on that July morning. 
To find charms and dramatic possibilities 
beneath this uninteresting exterior re- 
quired the poetry and imagination of 
Scott himself. Looking down one after- 
noon from the brow of Eildon hill, where 
it overhangs Melrose, Laidlaw was urg- 
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ABBOTSFORD 


Where Scott lived from 1812 to 1826 
Photograph by J. K. Dixon 


ing his friend to “stick to Melrose and 
July, 1823,” instead of wandering off to 
foreign fields as in Quentin Durward. To 
which Scott replied: “Ay, ay, if one could 
look into the heart of that little cluster of 
cottages, no fear but you would find 
material enow for tragedy, as well as 
comedy. I undertake to say there is 
some real romance going on down there 
which, if it could have justice done it, 
would be worth all the fiction that ever 
was spun eut of human brains.” 

So said Walter Scott, and yet the light 
with which he illumined Melrose was not 
that of his own day, but that of the more 
remote period of medizval romance 
which he loved so well. In the pictur- 
esque ruined Abbey of St. Mary’s we 
could picture the stalwart form of “Wil- 
liam of Deloraine, good at need,” passing 
through the richly carved doorway which 
opens into the cloisters, from whence we 
made our way, as he did, to the tomb of 
the wizard, Michael Scott. Even if no 
“cross of red” guided us “to the grave 
of the mighty dead,” we could imagine 
the gruesome form of the wizard under 
the huge stone, as the poet described it, 





irradiated by the strange light that issued 
from the tomb: 


Before their eyes the Wizard lay 
As if he had not been dead a day; 
* * * * kK * 


His left hand held his Book of Might, 
A silver cross was in his right. 


Even more interesting to us than the 
wizard’s grave, about whose site the an- 
tiquarians are at odds, was the spot near 
the presbytery where the heart of Bruce 
is buried. It seems fitting that the heart 
of the great Scotch patriot should re- 
main here in the Abbey that he restored, 
and in the land that he loved, although 
Douglas thought otherwise and tried to 
carry it off to the Holy Land. 

If the heart of Bruce is the most pre- 
cious relic of Melrose Abbey, its noble 
Gothic choir and East window are its 
most beautiful possessions. We were not 
so fortunate as to view fair Melrose by 
the pale moonlight, as the poet coun- 
seled, but even the “gay beams of light- 
some day” failed to dispel for us the 
charm of the ruins gray. Standing be- 
fore the East window we could appreci- 
ate the accuracy and grace of the poet’s 


Sea 
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picture, even if the moon was not shining 
as he described it: 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone 

By foliaged tracery combined; 

Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand 

*Twixt poplars straight the osier wand, 

In many a freakish knot had twined; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was 
done, 
And changed the willow-wreaths to stone. 

When we finally turned fiom the 
Abbey, with all its storied associations, 
we found that a coach was waiting to 
take us to Abbotsford, which is about 
three miles above Melrose. 

The large, irregularly built house, with 
its many turrets and machiolated gables, 
was once a small farm-house, named 
“Clarty Hole.” To this place Scott wrote 
that he flitted in May, 1812, “with twenty- 
five cartloads of the veriest trash in na- 
ture, besides dogs, pigs, ponies, poultry, 
cows, calves, bare-headed wenches and 
bare-breeched boys,” fit subjects, the 
master thought, for the pencil of a 
Callot. 

The name “Clarty Hole” was changed 
by its owner to Abbotsford because in a 
shallow in the Tweed nearby the Melrose 
abbots had been wont to drive their 
cattle from bank to bank. 
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Thoughts of Scott and of his conge- 
nial life at Abbotsford filled our minds 
as we passed through the drawing-room, 
library and armory, where swords and 
armor made Abbotsford look like the 
home of a Scotch country gentleman, 
rather than that of a man of letters. 
Scott’s biographer tells us of the many 
guests from England and America who 
were entertained here, adding that the 
popular author, whose business it was to 
keep the Ballantynes’ presses employed, 
worked at his trade in the early morning 
hours, so that the Laird should be free 
to play the part of host after the midday 
dinner, and enjoy long afternoon ram- 
bles with his guests, or whole evenings 
around the fireside in pleasant talk. This 
is the true Walter Scott, beloved by men, 
women and little children, ready to “stand 
and crack and laugh” with him, as the 
old keeper of Melrose told Washington 
Irving, “just like an auld wife,” and this 
despite <4e fact that “the man has such 
an awfu knowledge of history.” It is 
such traits as these that made Scott one 
of the most lovable of all our writers. 
Warm-hearted, genial, generous, and so 
modest was he that his own family 
scarce knew of his fame, and his little 





OLD ROMAN BrIpbcE, A. D. 60 
Between Melrose and Dryburgh Abbey. 
Photograph by J. K. Dixon 


Over this the funeral of Scott passed 
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son, when questioned as to why his father 
was held in such high esteem, answered 
quite thoughtfully, as if there could be 
no other ground for consideration, “It’s 
commonly him that sees the hare sit- 
ting.” When James Ballantyne asked 
Miss Sophia Scott how she liked “The 
Lady of the Lake,” she replied naively: 





father-in-law. From his purchase of Ab- 
botsford, through all those busy and 
happy years when he was writing many 
novels, and welcoming numerous guests 
to his fireside, to the last sad journey 
home from Italy in 1832, when he aroused 
from a stupor to recognize the familiar 
surroundings of his home, Abbotsford 








THE ToMB OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 


At Dryburgh Abbey 
Photograph by J. K. Dixon 


“Oh, I have not read it; papa says there’s 
nothing so bad for young people as read- 
ing bad poetry.” 

To know what this country home was 
to Walter Scott we have only to turn 
over the pages of Lockhart’s life of his 





was, next to his family, the idol of Scott’s 
affections. If his expenditures upon the 
house and grounds of Abbotsford seem 
rash and lavish, we should remember that 
he was receiving such large sums from 
his hooks in those days that he would 














probably not have been seriously involved 
had it not been for his unfortunate con- 
nection with the Ballantynes. 

To found a family, to leave a noble 
heritage to the head of that family, was 
the ambition of Scott’s life—an ambition 
that far transcended any desire for per- 
sonal or literary fame. He loved every 
tree and stone and bit of turf upon the 
Abbotsford estate. Lockhart tells us that 
it was in this loved home, on a beautiful 
day in September, with his windows open 
and that sound so delicious to his ear— 
the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its 
pebbles—distinctly audible, that the great 
heart of Scott ceased to beat, and the 
mind to which so many noble visions had 
come passed on to the vision immortal. 

When Scott was ill in London, on his 
return from Italy, it seemed, said Allan 
Cunningham, as if in the whole of Lon- 
don there was but one sick-bed, and work- 
ing men would stop him to ask “in what 
street he was lying;” so in Scotland it 
seemed as if there was but one death-bed, 
that of her bard and lover. Great was 
the sorrow all over the land, and most 
tender and heartfelt in his own country- 
side, when the beloved form of Walter 
Scott was borne to the tomb of his an- 
cestors, in Dryburgh Abbey, by his sons, 
kinsfolk and retainers. The funeral pro- 
cession, which passed out from Abbots- 
ford and across the old Roman Bridge, 
was over a mile in length. Some acci- 
dent, Lockhart tells us, had caused the 
hearse to halt for a few moments on the 
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summit of the hill at Bemerside, near the 
gateway of Abbotsford, at the spot where 











Scott MONUMENT 
In Princes Street, Edinburgh 


Photograph by J. K. Dixon 


Sir Walter had been accustomed to rein 
up his horse to enjoy the prospect of tl:e 
hill, dale and river, of which he never 
wearied. Our driver very considerately 
stopped his horses at this point that we 





MELROSE ABBEY 
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might view the noble scene that the 
master of Abbotsford loved so well. 

In Dryburgh Abbey, standing among 
the ruins of the ancient choir, with the 
afternoon sun shining upon it, we saw the 
tomb of Walter Scott in St. Mary’s aisle. 
A noble block of Aberdeen granite 
marks the last resting-place of Sir Wal- 
ter and Lady Scott. The simple inscrip- 
tions record the dates of birth and death 
of the husband and wife. Here also are 
the mortal remains of the novelist’s chil- 
dren, and of his son-in-law and biog- 
rapher, John Gibson Lockhart, of whom 
Seott wrote affectionately, “Lockhart is 
Locnhart, to whom I can most willingly 
confide the happiness of the daughter who 


chose him, and whom he has chosen.” 

As we turned from the grave of Wal- 
ter Scott and wandered across the now 
roofless and grass-grown refectory, we 
recalled his last connected words to Lock- 
hart: “My dear, be a good man—be vir- 
tuous—be religious—be a good man; 
nothing else will give you any comfort 
when you come to lie here.” 

When we drove back to Melrose to 
take the train for New Castle and Dur- 
ham, at which latter place we were to 
sleep that night, we confided to each 
other that the hours spent among the 
familiar haunts of Walter Scott were 
altogether the sweetest hours of our so- 
journ in Scotland. 


An Acorn Cup from Irving’s Grave 


By Jasper Barnett Cowdin 


Since the seizure of the acorn cup a new tombstone has replaced the old one, and the 


public is barred out by a high iron fence 


Like any acorn cup appears, 


T HIS acorn cup I’ve kept for years 


And yet it looks not quite the same 
When one is told from whence it came. 


For pilgrims two once sat them down 
Beside a grave at Tarrytown, 

Whose humble headstone was defaced 
By hands that had themselves disgraced. 


The pilgrims to that shrine for years 

Had chipped the stone for souvenirs ; 
But we, more reverent, each picked up 
The treasure of an acorn cup. 


By Hudson’s blue he takes a sleep 

Than famed Van Winkle’s far more deep; 
Yet what he wrote is ours to praise, 

And his reward through coming days. 


He won the golden goal of art— 
That world-wide sympathy of heart, 
Which prompts a stranger’s hand to save 


An acorn cup from Irving’s grave. 
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Sleepy Hollow in the Twentieth Century 





By Frank Yeigh 


With Pictures from Photographs Taken by the Author 


century slumbers a little less 
soundly than when its bordering 
Tappan Zee was haunted by the 
Flying Dutchman doomed to ply between 
Kakiat and Spiting Devil until the Day 
of Judgment, or when the ancient burg 
of Tarrytown was dreaming its happy 
Dutch days away, except at such times as 


T HE Sleepy Hollow of the twentieth 








poration—surely with a soul, for is it not 
previding more homes for more people, 
on the instalment plan! 

In this part of the historic Hollow still 
stands the ancient Phillipse Manor 
House, redolent of Revolutionary days, 
and days even still more remote. For 
Vrederyck Vepse was the first Lord of 
the domain, far back in the beginning of 





WASHINGTON IRVING 


the worthy burghers tarried over-long on 
market days around the village tavern. 
This, at least, was the charge of their 
“fraus.” Hence its name unto this day of 
Tarry-Town. 

On a certain twentieth-century day I 
found the plow and spade of the Luilding 
iconoclast at work in the Hollow, trans- 
forming the once quiet vale into an area 
of houses and streets, of sidewalks and 
sewers. The space between the main 
road on the east and the Hudson on the 
west is thus being “improved” by a cor- 





Dutch domination. In course of time 
“Vepse” changed into “Phillipse,” and as 
“Phillipse” it still stands. 

3ut the former grandeur of the seig- 
norial home has long since vanished. The 
excavating workmen were road-building 
close to its foundations when I made my 
way to the mansion; indeed, the place 
looked not unlike a bit of shipwreck 
stranded upon an inhospitable shore. A 
pathetic old age marked roof and chim- 
ney and rotting stoops. Deserted save 
by a caretaker, it is even too far gone to 
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dream of its former greatness. And well, 
indeed, that a kind of oblivion banishes 
memory, when the parlors are trans- 
formed into storerooms for old rubbish, 





THE OLD MILL 


and the once stately hallway is the re- 
ceptacle for a variety of food products— 
a sort of ground-floor cellar—and yet this 
is one of the many houses of the Hudson 
once honored by a visit from a certain 
Mr. George Washington. 

It seemed cruel even to invite the 
ghosts of simpler days to reappear in 
hosen and buckled shoes, in_ knee 


breeches and swallow-tail coats, in lace 
ruffles and powdered periques; or to sum- 
mon from behind the impenetrable veil of 
Time the dainty mistresses in farthingale 
and feathers, who there ruled supreme in 
their own social domain. 

Within a stone’s throw I found the old 
mill—Cary’s Mill—on its last legs. A 
thicket of giant willows droop their 
branches over its tumbled-in mossy roof 
as if they were bending low in sympa- 
thetic sorrow over a grave. It was a 
risky business to tread the few planks 
that were left of its floor, as every foot- 
step gave a palsied vibration to the entire 
framework. 

And yet with the mill as with the man- 
sion, it was merely a manifestation of old 
age, which, like the poor, is always with 
us. A mill that was built in 1686, no mat- 
ter how staunchly, must expect decrepi- 
tude at two hundred and twenty-one! 
Even the reputed tale that the mill was 
the haunted home occupied by the old 
goblinish-looking black man of “Ichabod 
Crane” has not saved the structure from 
the inevitable end of all man-made 
things. 

But happily there is yet something left 
of Sleepy Hollow. The Pocantico still 
runs—though a trickling stream instead 
of a lusty river—through the ravine, and 
on its banks supposedly sleep the files of 





THE BRIDGE OVER THE BROOK 
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Sleepy Hollow 


in the Twentieth Century 








** SUNNYSIDE ”’ 


The home ot Washington Irving, at Tarrytown, N Y 


Indian dead, with their bows and arrows 
beside them, who were thus laid at rest 
through the potent charm of a rival chief- 
tain. So came the name of Sleepy Hol- 
low. 

A substantial bridge spans the brook, 
but whether it is the identical structure 
that held up old Gunpowder when he car- 
ried his frightened master, in an effort 
to elude the pursuing Headless Hessian, 
or a more modern one built by the mod- 
ern tax-payer out of the county funds, is 
an open question. 

My Gunpowder pegasus, being in the 
livery business, did not emulate the speed 
of poor Ichabod’s raw-boned beast, and 
that proved to be an advantage, even on 
the basis of a by-the-hour contract. In 
truth it is no place for haste. To rush 
through the Sleepy Hollow of 1907 would 
be little short of sacrilegious. The very 
moss-encrusted tombstones would stand 
upright in protest. 

If Ichabod and Brom Bones and 
Katrina are to emerge from their spirit- 
land retreats, and hold converse with a 





modern pilgrim, the clock must needs be 
forgotten for the nonce; and all thought 
of the speeding hours must be obliterated 
if the ghosts of other dead Dutchmen, 
whose bones hug the walls of the old 
church, are to be induced to put in an 
appearance and act as tourist guides. 
They of all people should be authorities 
on a stone pile that they have known for 
a trifle of two centuries. The traveler 
alights at its entrance soon after nego- 
tiating the bridge. The essence of archi- 
tectural plainness is the edifice, with its 
date of 1699 asserting itself defiantly in 
the face of 1907, as if the former were 
really the more and most important year 
of all years. 

As a specimen of the solid architecture 
of the era of Diedrich Knickerbocker and 
Peter Stuyvesant, it is an exposition in 
masonry of the solid Dutch physique and 
character. The roof was once graced 
with rival weather-cocks, over belfry and 
chancel, that always contradicted each 
other, a symbol of the age when rebel and 
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King’s man tossed the lie to each other, 
and high feelings ended in war and strife. 

Though bordering the dusty turnpike, 
church and cemetery are soothingly 
peaceful. The locust tree and towering 
elms that lovingly shelter the homely 
temple peacefully sway their branches 
over and around it, in a seeming attempt 
to hush the noisy world hard by. 





‘*SUNNYSIDE”’ 
As it was in 1835, when Irving bought it 


Rarely is the wayfarer privileged to 
gaze upon a fairer scene than Sleepy 
Hollow’s death-field on a summer’s day. 
From the ridge to the vale the ground 
slopes amid the streets of tombs to the 
gorge of the Pocantico. On every hand 
the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep 
quietly—and at one’s feet is the Irving 
plot ; a little fence-enclosed area crowded 
to its gate with graves. On one a minia- 
ture “Old Glory” has been placed by a 
loving hand, and underneath the eye 
reads on the plain marble: : 


Washington, son of William 
and Sarah S$. Irving. 
Died Nov. 28, 1859 
Aged 76 years, 7 mo. & 25 days. 


This then was the narrow bed of the 
master, who cast such a spell over an old 
river-side town and its neighboring hills 
and streams as to immortalize them. He 
did for Sleepy Hollow what Kingsley did 
for Westward Ho, what Burns did for 
Bonnie Doon, what Scott did for Lo- 
mond’s Loch and Mountain. 

To journey from Irving’s grave to 
Irving’s home was a most natural se- 
quence in the summer day’s wanderings. 
The route took one past the Irving Mem- 
orial Church; past the André monument, 
erected on the spot where possession of 
the Hudson was gained by his arrest—for 
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Tarrytown was a Revolutionary center, 
lying as it did between the territory held 
by the British, including New York, and 
the patriot forces encamped under the 
Highlands at Peekskill—past the parish 
church in which Irving worshiped, and 
under the magnificent sweep of tree 
branches that make a roof of greenery 
over Broadway—the same Way, be it re- 
membered, that either starts or ends its 
course at New York’s Battery, and either 
ends or starts at Albany. 

So we bowled over the longest street 
in the world and by one of the fairest 
rivers in the world, for the blue of the 
Hudson followed the green of the sloping 
lawns—the river “with its simple, quiet, 
majestic, epic flow,” held in on the west 
by the cyclopean Palisades. 





IRVING’s LIBRARY 
At “Sunnyside” 


To “Sunnyside” we went, via an en- 
trance gateway almost lost in a narrow 
lane, and through a winding avenue of 
the stateliest trees that earth ever bore. 

A sudden turn of the graveled road 
brought “Sunnyside” into view—the Wol- 
fert’s Roost of old Diedrich’s immortal 
history, the scene of the quilting frolic of 
Katrina Van Tassel, and the spot, more- 
over, where the rival lovers struggled for 
the heart of a charming Colonial lassie. 








This was the “old, unimproved Dutch 
house” that Irving bought in 1835—all 
nooks and angles and gables of crowsteps 
and high-pitched roofs. It was in reality 
but a stone cottage in its original shape 
and size, its weather-cocks overrun with 
honeysuckle and eglantine, its walls gar- 
mented with ivy planted by Irving, from 
the famous stock at Melrose Abbey that 
had been transplanted by Sir Walter 
Scott. The weather-vanes were from the 
New Amsterdam Stadhouse of Albany 
and from a ruined mill in Holland. 

Irving described his purchase as being 
“as full of angles and corners as a cocked 
hat; indeed it is said to have been mod- 
eled after the cocked hat of Peter Stuy- 
vesant—Peter the Headstrong—as_ the 
Escurial was patterned after the gridiron 
of the blessed St. Lawrence.” 

Wolfert’s Roost Irving loved as Dick- 
ens loved Gadshill, as Scott loved Ab- 
botsford. Through a garden of trees the 
home peeped out, and still peeps out, 
“with half-shut eyes,” on the sunlit lawn 
and on Hendrick Hudson’s River; and if 
the landward look that met the gaze of 
the hardy navigator from the mounting 
deck of the Half-Moon was a fair one, it 
could have been no fairer than that re- 
vealed by the seaward look from the 
beautiful shore. 

Rechristening Wolfert’s Roost as “Sun- 
nyside,” Irving “set up his rest,” thanking 
God he was born upon the banks of the 
river that lapped its base. It was his 
first and last love, and from wanderings 
many and far he returned to it as to the 
home of his choice and of his early 
dreams. 

I was admitted to the library through 
the porch entrance by a little Frenchman 
in uniform, who gave a strangely foreign 
note to this American goal of many a pil- 
grim. A glance showed that the interior 
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had been, as described, cut up into snug 
little apartments and boudoirs. The per- 
spective, however, of dining-room and 
parlor opening from the entrance hallway 
gave a suggestion of roominess that was 
not altogether verified. 

But it was in the circumscribed library 
that one’s chief interest centered. In this 
Lilliputian sanctum mementos of the au- 
thor’s European travels adorn the walls 
and mantels, with Darley’s etchings of 
Knickerbocker characters holding places 
of honor. The apartment has a note of 
quiet dignity—“an aristocratic exclusive- 
ness,” as another pilgrim has described 
it. It could easily be imagined as such 
another Temple of Peace as Gladstone 
loved at Hawarden. 

The spacious elbow chair stands empty 
at the empty desk—the chair in which 
Irving spent so many quiet hours as his 
life neared its end and the fountain of 
his inspiration no longer flowed. 

The shelves of books are no more used 
by their master; the lounge, hidden in a 
curtained alcove, is empty as the chair. 
The black marble chimney-piece holds an 
old-fashioned candelabrum, and many an- 
other bit of curious bric-a-brac. 

In this room the Life of Washington 
was written; in this old mansion by the 
Hudson Washington Irving lived his 
happiest days, and here he died after his 
life tenure of three-score years and more. 

As I retraced my steps through the 
tree-bordered lane to the  tree-roofed 
highroad, the birds sang joyously from 
their nests in the giant elms surrounding 
the lovely retreat; and the sun, true to 
the confidence placed in it by the name 
of the estate, flooded gables and walls 
and velvet lawns with its warm glory. 
So the land of Sleepy Hollow was very 
beautiful, very fair to see, even on a 
twentieth-century day. 











In Kingsley-Land 


By May Ellis Nichols 


T is a commonplace that what one 
gets out of travel depends upon 
what he puts into it. If he does 
not take Wordsworth for his guide 
through Westmorland 
A primrose on a river's brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more; 
or, if he cannot look at “Egdon” through 
the eye of “The Native,” it will be simply 
a monotonous stretch of heath and thorn; 
and so, if he cares nothing for irascible, 
lovable Charles Kingsley, he will remem- 
ber Bideford—if indeed he remembers it 
at all—only as an ordinary market-town 
in West Devon where he took coach for 
Clovelly. 

But to us Bideford was the plum in the 
pudding, the frosting on the cake ; we had 
purposely left it till the last of the sum- 
mer that we might go home with the taste 
of it in our mouths; so, one dazzling day 
in August, when the guard threw open 
our door and called “Bideford,” we felt 
it was a law of nature rather than a 
happy chance that had brought us to its 
sacred portal at high noon. 


cried Prodigita, 
Had 
she caught sight of the familiar face of 
some dear friend waiting to welcome her 
she could not have said with greater glee: 
“There he is!” 

For weeks we had been following the 


“There is the bridge!” 
as the train came to a standstill. 


fortunes of Amyas Leigh, Kingsley’s 
doughty hero, till we were so saturated 
with Spanish caravels, new-world treas- 
ures, and the splendors of Gloriana’s 
court, that had any one suddenly cried, 
“Long live—’ and then stopped, we 
should have added, involuntarily, “Good 
Queen Bess;” and yet—we had never 
quite believed in Amyas till that day. 
That day we knew; for there before us— 
the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen—was the 
bridge. Was it not here, at the bridge’s 
foot, that Amyas was idling the day he 
listened to Salvation Yeo’s yarns, and ob- 
tained the wonderful carved horn? Was 
it not across this very bridge that the 
pageant came to welcome him on his re- 
turn from that famous cruise around the 
world with Francis Drake? Clearly, if all 














THE BRIDGE AT BIDEFORD 

















these things happened to Amyas here, 
Amyas must have been here when these 
things happened. No wonder we cho- 
rused, “There’s the bridge!” 

Our fellow-travelers smiled tolerantly 
at our enthusiasm, as they looked from 
us to the twenty-five arches of staunch 
English masonry that link the Bideford 
station with the town “west the water”— 
to use a Devon phrase. A schoolmis- 
tress, who was chaperoning a party of 
girls, explained to them that the bridge 
was built in the fourteenth centuv, but 
had been widened since—that it was so 
heavily endowed that it not only paid for 
its own repairs, but kept the best stocked 
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Kingsley’s “little white town of Bide- 
ford” is a little town no longer, but a 
bustling place of nine thousand inhabi- 
tants, the market-center of a large dis- 
trict, and the port for the whole West 
Country. It is built on a steep hillside, 
descending in terraces from the summit 
to its famous quay, now, as it was three 
hundred years ago, a favorite breathing- 
place and playground both for townsfolk 
and for visitors. 

We sat down on one of the benches 
placed along the water front and tried to 
picture the street as it was in 1575, when 
the “tall fair boy in scholar’s gown passed 
the bottom of High street and joined the 





THE ROYAL 


HOTEL 


Where Kingsley wrote most of Iestward Ho! 


wine cellar in west Devon and gave sump- 
tuous dinners. She did not tell them, 
however—evidently she had not read 
Westward Ho—that at the dinner in 1583 
occurred the memorable argument be- 
tween Mr. St. Leger of Annery and an- 
other trustee, as to whether a salmon 
caught below the bridge was better or 
worse than one — above it. 

We loitered across it, glancing as we 
passed at the Royal Hotel where Charles 
Kingsley wrote much of his great novel; 
and stopping in the middle to watch the 

eddies of the Torridge and to get a gen- 
eau view of the town beyond. 





group standing before the Old Ship Tav- 
ern.” 

Of the long row of buildings that now 
face the quay only this Old Ship Tavern 
saw that day, and even it has passed 
through many changes both of form and 
of name. Then Sir Richard Grenville’s 
great town-house stood on the hill above 
~_probably on the site of the present 
Castle Inn—and its beautiful gardens ran 
down to the Torridge and extended from 
the old inn to the bridge. 

Many English rivers are deep and quiet 
and rush-bordered, but not so the Tor- 
ridge ; it is almost an arm of the sea, run- 
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St. MARyY’s CHURCH AT BIDEFORD 


ning up full to the brim with the incom- 
ing tide, and leaving wide stretches of 
yellow sand at the ebb. We had found 
it almost at the flood, and as we sat 
watching the narrow strip of sand disap- 
pear, we remembered how Sir Richard 
used to pace that very spot, waiting to 
hear the signal gun that told him one of 











INTERIOR OF ST. MARY’S 


his galleons had slipped over the bar and 
was bringing his treasure up to his door. 

Sir Richard must have lived literally 
“by the church,” for the Parish Church 
of St. Mary is near the end of the bridge. 

It is a perpendicular Gothic edifice, with 
a fine old Norman tower; but it was re- 
built in the last century, and of the o!d 
church that saw the victors of the Ar- 
mada, only the tower, a bit of screen, and 
the Norman font—the very font at which 
Sir Richard Grenville’s Indian renounced 





the devil and all his works—remain. It 
has some good modern glass, but none of 
the beautiful old glass nor oak pew- 
carvings, that were once its glory, have 
been saved. 

There is the trite story about Cromwell 
and his men, but the truth seems to be 
that the restorer was a worse enemy than 
the Roundhead; for, incredible as it 
seems, when the church was rebuilt the 
fine old carvings were sold for firewood; 
and here and there, scattered about the 
town, may still be seen granite gate-posts 
whose chevrons loudly proclaim alike 
their former state and their present deg- 
radation. Nevertheless, despoiled as it 
is, it is still rich in memories and asso- 
ciations. Here, in the Grenville aisle, 
lies Lady Mary Grenville, the “Sweet St. 
Leger,” though her lion-hearted husband 
does not sleep by her side. He was 
spared the “cow’s death” he so much 
despised, and fell, pierced through and 
through with Spanish shot. The tablet, 
raised to his memory by a descendant, 
records his last words: “Here die I, Rich- 
ard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet 
mind, for that I have ended my life as 
a true soldier ought to do, that hath 
fought for his country, queen, religion 
and honor: whereby my soul most joy- 
fully departeth out of this body and shall 
always leave behind it an everlasting fame 
of a valiant and true soldier that hath 
done his duty as he was bound to do.” 














On Bridgeland street, just below the 
Lavington Chapel, is an unpreten.ious 
stone house, with pillared doorway, that 
is pointed out as the home of Mayor Sal- 
tern, the father of the rather intangible 
beauty for whose sake the “Brotherhood 
of the Rose” was founded. 

We did not ask the date of the house, 
and no one told us. It is well not to 
probe romance too deeply. Charles 
Kingsley was not a historian, but a story- 
teller, and he did not take even his story- 
telling as seriously as do some of his suc- 
cessors. The Bideford folk, however, are 
kind to one’s illusions. Unlike the Ex- 
moor neighbors of Lorna Doone, who 
scorn alike Lorna and her devotees, the 
townsmen of the Rose of Torridge wel- 
come every lover of hers into the new 
Brotherhood of the Rose to which they 
all belong. 

Even those who have not recently re- 
read their Westward Ho will remember 
how this order was first founded; how 
Amyas’ older brother, Frank—the deli- 
cate, cultured, almost superfine favorite 
of Elizabeth—called together all the love- 
lorn scions of the houses of Cary, Coffin, 
Fortescue, Chichester and Bassett; and 
after feasting them on “Clovelly herring, 
Torridge salmon, Exmoor mutton, Stow 
venison, stubble geese and woodcocks, 
curlew and snipe, hams of Hampshire, 
chitterlings of Taunton, beside salad of 
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lettuce, salad of cress and endive, salad 
of boiled coleworts, salad of pickled cole- 
worts, salad of angelica, salad of scurvy- 
work and seven salads more,” boldly gave 
the toast : “The Rose of Torridge.” The 
old Ship Tavern proudly commemorates 
the event with two tablets bearing the 
legend: “Charles Kingsley’s historic 
house where the Brotherhood of the Rose 
was founded.” 

From Bideford our pilgrimage took us 
to Northam, to visit Borrough House, the 
home of Amyas Leigh. 

Northam is a mile and a half northwest 
of Bideford, and may be reached either 
by the Appledore stage, or the railroad 
to Westward Ho. But we found still a 
third and, for us, better way; we followed 
the path Amyas must have taken from 
school, first along the river, then across 
the fields, till a sharp turn to the right 
and a green lane brought us to Borrough 
House. 

Borrough is a comfortable stone dwell- 
ing, with various sized sharp-roofed dor- 
mers and many mullioned windows. Great 
trees shield it from the ocean wind; vines 
and flowers are everywhere; and white 
“shell-paved paths” still intersect the wide 
stretch of velvety English lawn. The 
house was rebuilt in 1865, and the small 
diamond panes were replaced by larger 
ones, but by the aid of an old print we 
could easily trace the gable of the origi- 
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nal building. Its present mistress, Mrs. 
Wren, as soft-voiced and blue-eyed as the 
traditional women of her house, is a di- 
rect descendant of the Leighs of Bor- 
rough. She, too, entered into our feel- 
ings and believed “there must have been 
an Amyas Leigh,’ though she did not 
profess to know his exact place in their 
genealogy. 

If Bideford has been commercialized, 
Northam at least has kept its old charm. 
Nowhere else, unless possibly on Mr. 
Hardy’s “Isle of Slingers,” which it 
somewhat resembles, did we find so quaint 
a street. The rough stone houses, with 
their sagging slate roofs and occasional 
overhanging stories, seem apiece with the 
stone streets, on which their doors open 
without so much as a doorstep to distin- 
guish where house-wall ends and pave- 
ment begins. This is the street that leads 
to Northam Church, at the foot of whose 
“tall, gray, wind-swept tower” old Sal- 
vation Yeo was buried. 

“Perhaps the old man might like to 
look at the sea, and see the ships come 
out and in across the bar, and hear the 
wind, on wintry nights, roar through the 
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belfry far above his head. Why not? It 
was but a fancy: and yet Amyas felt that 
he, too, should like to be buried in such 
a place: so Yeo might like it also.” We 
opened the little gate at the rear of the 
churchyard, and walked softly among the 
many graves to the foot of the tower 
that still sentinels the hill. No stone 
bears the old man’s name, but there were 
many nameless graves, and it pleased us 
to think that in one of these lies “the 
flower and pattern of all bold mariners.” 

Here we stood,-under the deep, soft 
sky, looking off to the east, where the 
green hills sink in gentle undulation to 
the little fishing village of Appledore, and 
“Torridge joins her sister Taw;” to the 
west, where the rocks torn from the far 
point of Hartland are ground in the mor- 
tar of the restless waves till, polished and 
round, they form the Pebble Ridge; on, 
on, we looked, beyond the blue waters of 
Bideford Bay, with Lundy a dim line on 
the horizon, out to “the long Atlantic 
swells.” And while we gazed, the sun 
sank behind Hartland Point; another day 
was full. 


The Sapphire Pipe 
By Isabel S. Mason 


BLUE-BIRD sways, on an osier swinging, 
Where the willow fountains droop their head ; 
Love and Spring in lutescent singing, 


Fluttering wings to the zephyr spread. 


He calls to the azure o'er him gleaming, 
Piping clear from the listening trees ; 

My heart on his song goes soaring, dreaming, 
Bathed in the joy of his ecstacies. 


The brook, in his rippling chorus chiming, 
Winding clear where the sunlight glows, 

Sapphire gleam with sapphire riming, 
Sweet with the scent of the brier-rose. 


And Spring is the golden chord of his trilling, 
Hope is the flag he flutters free ; 
Love, the beat of his fond heart’s thrilling, 


Bound in the silver of melody. 











Carnegie Institute Pictures 


A Survey of this Year’s Picture Exhibition in Pittsburgh 


By John E. D. Trask 


ITH the re-dedication of its en- 

larged building, on April 11, the 

Carnegie Institute opened in Pitts- 

burgh its eleventh annual exhibi- 
tion of paintings. Of the American cities 
holding such annual displays Pittsburgh 
alone attempts an international show, 
and its present exhibition is, of its own 
series, unquestionably the most im- 
portant. 

In a building the cost of which has 
been widely advertised as exceeding six 
millions of dollars, and which will always 
stand as a monument to the remarkable 
commercial conditions existing in Amer- 
ica during the last years of the nine- 
teenth century, there has been gathered 
together a collection of some five hundred 
pictures moderately representative of the 


current art of Europe and America. 
With almost unlimited funds at its com- 
mand the management, with the aid of 
advisory committees in London, Paris, 
Munich and The Hague, and an interna- 
tional jury of painters meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, has brought together a display 
which for breadth of geographical inter- 
est has never been equaled in the annual 
show of any American institution. Yet, 
even as the architect’s efforts to provide 
the largest exhibition galleries in the 
country have defeated the real purpose 
for which picture galleries should be 
built, so the presenting of this great col- 
lection of works of widely varying inten- 
tion and interest, with no apparent desire 
on the part of the hanging committee 
other than the covering of vast walls 








Para PAINTING 


By Solomon J. Solomon 
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with some approach to geometrical sym- 
metry, has, by reason of the very size of 
the conglomerate .presentation, defeated 
its own educational aim. 

To the visitor with a desire only to see 
examples of fine paintings, to the student 
with time at command and a full ac- 
quaintance with the field of modern art 
already acquired, this exhibition has full 
interest; but to that larger body of the 
public who more and more with every 
passing year look to our large picture 
exhibitions for a reflection of the lights 
and shadows of current art, and for an 
index as to the trend of that art, this in- 
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$1000, is in marked contrast to La 
Touche. With frank realism, and with a 
power and vigor almost brutal, he has 
produced a man’s portrait which has in it 
many of the qualities that have made en- 
during the best portraits of all time. The 
award of the third prize, of $500, to Olga 
de Boznauska, introduces a new name to 
the American public, although it but adds 
to an already long list of recompenses 
which the artist has received. Her prize 
winning “Portrait of a Woman” is a skil- 
ful piece of work, though somewhat de- 
pendent upon the absorbent quality of her 
ground for its success, and to the lay 
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THE VALLEY 
3y Edward W. Redfield 


ternational exhibition is so miscellaneous 
and so confusing as largely to fail. 

A feature of the opening exercises was 
the announcement of the awards of the 
liberal prizes offered annually by the Car- 
negie Institute, the international charac- 
ter of the exhibition being shown by the 
winning of the first prize of $1500 by 
Gaston La Touche, the eminent French- 
man’ whose canvas, “The Bath,” is a dec- 
orative composition of the nude in sun- 
light, which to many seems unfortunately 
to fall between successful realism and 
imaginative beauty. Thomas Eakins, the 
American painter, to whose portrait of 
Professor Leslie Miller, well-known in 
Philadelphia, goes the second prize of 


mind it is this third prize award which 
will evoke a difference with the jury. 

It is, however, manifestly impossible 
in a brief note to consider the pictures 
other than as units in a series of groups; 
and it is perhaps to neither the French 


nor the American group that the real 
honors of the exhibition go. Passing 


from gallery to gallery, each heterogene- 
ously hung, it is a constant pleasure to 
come upon the works of the so-called 
Glasgow School. Leaving from corsider- 


ation the first dozen of Americans repre- 
sented, the apparent fault of our native 
painters is a sort of self-conscious timid- 
ity, which results, not in strong reserve, 
but rather in a tantalizing confinement of 














expression to well-tried phrases. On the 
other hand, many of the Frenchmen—and 
especially is it so with the modern Ger- 
mans—attempt the problem, and, quite 
unconfined, achieve not liberty but license. 
Somewhat between the extremes seem to 
come the Scotchmen and those who work 
with them. As examples—and it is fair 
to select works everyone of which in 
some measure commands respect—take 
from the Americans “An English Girl,” 
by Lawton S. Parker, a picture which re- 
ceived an honorable mention from the 
jury, and “In Profile,” by Irving R. Wiles. 


Carnegie Institute Pictures 
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“Woman with White Glove,” by Lucien 
Simon, or our own Robert Henri’s “Por- 
trait of Mrs. Henri.” In both of these is 
felt the vital spark of genius. Especially 
is this true of the latter, which, though al- 
ready several times exhibited in the East, 
grows constantly in interest each time 
that it is seen. The painter who pro- 
duces canvases so full as this is of real 
human feeling and inexpressibly charm- 
ing dignity need know no fear for 


his future standing. Questions of tech- 
nique fall away before so powerful a pres- 
entation. 


The majority of portraits in 





FLUME IN SNOW 
By Edward W. Rook 


With these consider Raffaelli’s “The 
Maid of Honor,” and “Saharet,” by 
Franz von Stuck; then find the relief 
which comes from going back again in 
admiration to John Lavery’s “Polymnia,” 
or to the virile portrait of Mrs. Maurice 
Griffenhagen from her husband’s brush. 

One might multiply examples and even 
then present a positive contradiction to 
the seeming rule, for from no portrait in 
the exhibition—not excepting Sargent’s 
illustrious “Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. 
Frederick Guest,” nor the old but ever 
delightful “Portrait of My Children,” by 
Besnard—need odds be asked for the 





this exhibition compare with this partic- 
ular work of Henri’s as does the voice of 
a penny whistle with the full-toned organ 
note. 

Two Americans have received the espe- 
cial honor of group exhibits. Miss 
Cecilia Beaux shows ten portraits, pre- 
senting in various moods her amazing 
mastery of her medium. Always brilliant, 
in her “Adelaide Nutting of Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital,” a portrait in nurse’s cos- 
tume, she has achieved a wonderful pres- 
entation of a personality, and touches 
perhaps the highest level in portraiture 
which she has yet reached. Gari Mel- 
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chers, American descendant of the Flem- 
ish masters, presents twenty-two of his 
works, including portraits, landscapes and 
figure compositions. Honestly vigorous, 
and always sane, this exposition of the 
beauty of his palette and the freedom of 
his brush explains the recompenses 





ADELAIDE NUTTING 


By Cecelia Beaux 


heaped upon him abroad, and honors the 
institution which honors: him. 

Of the other Americans who fully hold 
their own with the foreigners in portrait- 
ure and figure work, mention at least 
should be made of John W. Alexander, 
William M. Chase, Glackens, Alden Weir, 
Hugh H. Breckenridge, Sargeant Kendall 
and Duveneck, all of them well repre- 
sented, and sharing the honors with such 
men from abroad as Harrington Mann, 
Mancini, Renoir, Cottet, Jeanniot, George 
Henry, Solomon Solomon, Jacques Emile 
Blance and Leon Cauvy. 

Wilton Lockwood, with his portraits 
of John La Farge and Grover Cleveland, 
seems somewhat to invite comparison 
with Aman-Jean, nor does he suffer by 
it; while no one shows more skilful orig- 
inality than that other Boston painter, 
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Howard Cushing, represented by a single 
portrait. 

It is to be regretted, if comparisons are 
made between the native and _ foreign 
workers, that America is lacking in any 
representation from. such well-known 
men as Tarbell and De Camp, Shannon, 
Shinn and Vinton, Anshutz, Albert Ryder 
and La Farge. 

When one comes to a consideration of 
the landscapes in the exhibition, and 
there are many fine examples among 
them, one finds the honors with Amer- 
ica. Allowing for the fact that the Eu- 
ropean landscape men are not always 
represented at their best, this exhibition 
gives still further evidence of the fact, 
which is a fact, that in this field our native 
painters have reached a point in advance 
of those of any other country. Take, for 
example, so illustrious a name as Monet, 





THE EQUESTRIENNE 


By John Lavery 


represented by “The Seine at Lavacour,” 
“Ravine of the Petite Creuse” and “Cliffs 
near Dieppe,” and considering, too, that 
no one of these is a pre-eminent exam- 
ple; regard with them the single canvas 
each from Maufra, Pissaro and Sisley, 
and the French Impressionists seem dry 
compared with the glowing moist color 
of Hassam’s “Sunlight in June,” forced 
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Mrs. WHEATON 


By John W. Alexander 


and artificial compared with “Moonlight, 
the Old House,” from the same artist’s 
beauty-loving brush, and lacking in 
knowledge when regarded in comparison 
with “The Golden Screen,” by Willard 
Metcalf. This latter canvas shows Met- 
calf at his very best. Founded on tech- 
nical knowledge, and inspired by a real 
love for nature, charming in color, beau- 
tifully balanced in composition, poetic, 
but intensely real, this picture is one of 
the many examples of the work of our 
current landscape men which in time to 
come will place a certain group of Amer- 





ican painters as far above their predeces- 
sors as were the men of 1830 above the 
pottery painters who preceded them. 
“Evening,” by Robert Reid, and Breck- 
enridge’s glowing “Phlox,” both badly 
hung, may well be added to the list. 

Of the English landscapes perhaps 
“Returning from Church,” by Alfred 
East, is as characteristic an example of 
the well-known methods of the English 
School as will be found; yet even East, 
with all his abstract beauty of design, 
his beautiful balance of form and color, 
finds quite abreast of him the young 
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American, Elmer Schofield, represented 
by “Evening Along Shore, St. Ives,” and 
the still better example, “A Mid-winter 
Thaw.” “Elms Along the Canal,” by 
Emile Claus, presents somewhat the 
same problem of water seen through 
trees as does the canvas called “Wil- 
lows,” from the lamented Twachtman; 
while Rene Billotte’s “Moonrise at the 
Quarries of Argenteuil” presents a less 
compelling portrait of the landscape than 
“Summer,” by Charles H. Davis. The 
one seems a memory of nature; the 
other, with its rock-ribbed hills and fleecy 
floating clouds, seems nature herself 
translated by her lover. One other com- 
parison seems thrust upon us, and surely 
both Thaulow’s “River Scene from Bel- 
gium” and his “Country Road in Nor- 
way” become crude and perfunctory per- 
formances compared with the refinement 
of color, the vigor of expression, and the 
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intelligent selection shown in all of Red- 
field’s three examples, “The Valley,” 
“Center Bridge,” from the Chicago Art 
Institute collection, and “February.” 
Either of the two last named gives to one 
the intoxicating uplift which nature in- 
spires in her most vigorous moments. 

More or less random impressions of 
so large and, all things considered, so 
important a picture show as that pre- 
sented by the Carnegie Institute must 
necessarily leave from consideration 
many masterly works, yet the fact that 
in Pittsburgh such a show is found, that 
all through the West and South each 
year brings other exhibitions to the front, 
that the ultimate output of the iron-mine 
and rolling mill, the final fruit of the 
cotton-field, is a reaching out for beauty, 
a yearning for the unrealities which arz 
real, must be an inspiration to the opti- 
mist and a source of hope to all. 


Longfellow 


By Curtis Hidden Page 


EAR “laureate of the common human heart,” 
Poet of life’s best love—the love of home, 
You took what lay the nearest, and therefrom 

You shaped a fair and noble work of art. 

Heart of our hearts, you have become a part 
Of mankind’s inmost life—you have become 
A singer for the millions who are dumb; 

And at your will smiles ripple or tear-drops start. 


You shaped the morning legends of our land 
Into one simple, noble, epic lay ; 
You made the songs all children’s lips have 


sung. 


For as the ideal-haunted boy had planned 
So wrought the faithful man—who lives to-day 
The best-loved poet of the English tongue. 


Cambridge, February 27, 1907. 











Verisimilitude 


By Charles Frederic Goss 


NARL the critics at literary begin- 
ners: “Lacks verisimilitude.” And 
the young author, consulting his 
dictionary, finds that verisimilitude 

means “resemblance of truth; probabil- 

ity; likelihood.” He retorts, “How can 
these things lack likelihood, probability, 
or resemblance to truth, when I have 
seen them with my own eyes; heard them 
with my own ears; lived them in my own 
experience? Are they not stained with 
my life-blood? The very experiences, 
people and events which you have called 
untrue to human life are the most vital 
facts of my individual soul-struggles, and 
of my personal contact with the world! 

Explain yourselves!” 

In the first place, lack of verisimilitude 
may be lack of art. Because the hand of 
the artist is untrained the product of his 
toil is rigid, stiff and unnatural. The thing 
he tries to describe is real, indeed ; but his 
description transports it into the shadowy 
realm of the unreal. Just as a perfect art 
can make the impossible seem actual, an 
imperfect art makes the actual appear im- 
possible. In the hands of de Maupassant 
or Kipling that actual experience, which 
you made to seem bizarre, would have 
flashed upon the reader, convincing and 
inevitable. Perhaps you could yourself, 
upon a second trial, change the whole 
aspect. You could upon the twentieth, 
or fiftieth—at least! 

But, in the second place, it is that very 
element of “reality” that taxes the ut- 


most resources of genius, and sometimes 
even baffles it. 


Is it not one of the para- 


most 


that what is 
actual to experience is the most unrepre- 


doxes of literature 
sentable to art? That which is super- 
ficial and trifling can be depicted by the 
tyro; but that which lies down at the 
foundation of thought and feeling can 
only be given verisimilitude by a master. 

This is why it is so difficult to write a 
“religious” novel. In the whole range 
of life nothing is so real as conversion; 
but when you attempt to describe it your 
production is denounced and damned as 
“a Sunday-school story!” 

Told as a personal experience by the 
lips or pen of a Miller or a Bernardo, 
there are no more thrilling or faith-com- 
pelling stories than “Answers to Prayer,” 
but as literature they are accounted 
“rot;” and I have heard Dwight L. 
Moody narrate as mere every-day mat- 
ters of fact experiences to which a Tol- 
stoi could hardly give an appearance of 
probability. 

There is something tragic about find- 
ing it so hard to convince people of the 
“likelihood” of the deepest things we 
ever saw or heard or felt ; but, in the good 
providence of the God of letters, it is the 
most effective of all challenges to artistic 
effort. 

Verisimilitude is almost exclusively, 
then, a problem of the power of repre- 
sentation, for nothing is impossible and 
nothing improbable in life! The most 


riotous imagination could scarcely con- 
ceive so good or so bad a character that 
you might not find him just across the 
street; nor could it invent a situation so 
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absurd that you might not hear of some 
one’s being in it within an hour after you 
had denounced it as out of the realm of 
the possible. 

Not he who has seen the most of life, 
but the least, doubts the reality of unique 
characters and strange events! 

It is not enough that an event or a per- 
son should be real; they must be made 
to seem so! 


Art and Socialism 


By Charles Houston Goudiss 


O matter what real value the truths 
of socialism contain, the preaching 
of them has left definite impress 
upon the thought of the age. 

They have brought into vogue a new re- 
ligion, the welfare of the masses; and 
they have popularized a new process, 
socialization, which is being slowly ap- 
plied to all lines of human activity. To 
choose a title that combines such seem- 
ingly divergent themes as art and social- 
ism seems ambiguous—the one stand’ng 
as it does for the idea of collective man, 
the other representing so distinctively the 
individual man. Nevertheless, to-day, 
socialism is definitely influencing art, both 
in its inspiration and in the distribution 
of its products. 

With the spreading of the teachings of 
the socialists, Karl Marx, Engels Prou- 
dhon and Lasalle; with the preaching of 
Tolstoi, who in What Is Art? denounced 
art that is esthetic rather than ethical; 
with the paintings of Millet, who chose 
to depict the lives of the lowly; and with 
the rise of the school of realism, crying 
for the portrayal of the facts of human 
existence rather than the pictures of 
saints, and the theological version of the 
supernatural—art began to be modified by 
modern philosophy. 

More important, however, than this 
impress upon the motives of art has been 
the development of a belief in the ethical 
value of its products, which has gradual y 
crept into our conceptions of education. 
The civilizing power of glorious lines and 
color, of beautiful environment, of artis- 
tic books, magazines and photographs, 
of harmonious displays of merchandise, 
has become an acknowledged fact. Hav- 
ing absorbed this belief, the world has 
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set about the distribution of art-objects 
in a way that offers an opportunity for 
education such as no peoples have ever 
before had. 

Glancing backward over the centuries 
one finds that until recently people at 
large have had little contact with what 
are regarded as the highest expressions 
of the human mind—the treasures of art. 
From earliest times all forms of art have 
been the exclusive property of the great 
or the rich. Even the artist was in many 
cases a retainer in families of wealth and 
power; his very theme was chosen to 
please his lordly protector. Civilization 
gradually popularized these treasures, to 
a degree, by making them state posses- 
sions in galleries and museums. 

Socialism, however, has brought a 
larger dream, and the social reformer 
talks of the day when galleries will be 
filled to overflowing with the best of the 
world’s work, maintained at public cost, 
and as free to the masses as the parkways 
and the schools. It is an ideal that, judg- 
ing from the signs of the times, is not 
unattainable. The socialization of art has 
already begun; and oddly enough, it is 
an industrial age that is making it pos- 
sible. With the development of those 
two mechanical devices, the camera and 
the printing-press, which have reached 
such a high degree of perfection, have 
come artistic photography and artistic 
printing, two educational agencies whose 
ultimate value cannot be forecast. They 
are now producing copies of the world’s 
masterpieces with such expertness and at 
such little cost as to bring them within 
reach of the most moderate purse. Pro- 
gressive journalism is, in fact, distribut- 
ing excellent reproductions of the work 
of artists of talent and skill as a means 
of advertisement. In the original, the 
average man would never have had the 
good fortune to know the masters of the 
Italian Renaissance, the sculptures of an- 
cient Greece, the manuscripts of the Cath- 
olic fathers, sequestered in the libraries 
of ancient families and on the walls of 
distant palaces. But that most democrat’c 
of art’s mediums, the printing press, is 
now putting forth reproductions that can 
give pleasure as pictures even to the con- 
noisseur, while they are creating in the 
mass of men a critical and appreciative 
faculty that in other ages was not be- 








lieved to be possible. Besides those ob- 
jects usually classified as the products of 
art the multitudinous illustrations of the 
journal and magazine, frequently the 
work of very able contemporary artists, 
cannot, in our worship of the canvas, be 
lightly passed over. Notwithstanding the 
glaring discrepancies of the daily news- 
papers, they are one of the greatest forces 
in the socialization of art, and are of deep 
educational value. They appeal to a 
larger public than either the magazine or 
the book, and are daily teaching millions 
the art of reading pictures—an art to 
which few are born—and are training 
thousands in the rudiments of criticism. 
Only those who look at them with care 
and sympathetic «nderstanding of the 
conditions of their production can see the 
promise they contain. 

In the weekly and monthly magazine 
the camera and press give us the work of 
very able craftsmen. This is particularly 
true of journals of the higher class. Art- 
ists draw and paint for the covers and 
illustrations, and highly skilled craftsmen 
reproduce them with results that are 
truly marvelous. Books, perhaps, are not 
having so great an effect on the people 
at large as the papers and magazines, 
their circulation being more limited. Yet 
the influence of the book beautiful is 
recognized, and the demand for it is 
greater than ever before. Publishers are 
supplying in abundance editions de luxe, 
indicating definitely the existing demand. 
If one doubts the power of print in edu- 
cation, it will only be necessary to com- 
pare the average book of to-day with the 
average book of twenty-five years ago 
and see what progress has been made on 
the merely mechanical side. 

But progress has not been busy with 
the printer’s art alone. The modern home 
is a product of decorative art; the modern 
stage, with its harmonious settings and 
its brilliant colors, shows the strivings of 
the scenic artist ; the modern shop, grow- 
ing daily more artistic in all its details, 
is the work of skilled artisans. One may 


believe that all these things will ulti- 
mately strengthen our critical judgment, 
and that unconsciously we are acquiring 
an art education. 

It must not be forgotten, also, that 
socialism 


has awakened a social con- 
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sciousness that is beginning to feel a 
social responsibility. The rich are much 
occupied in increasing the opportunities 
of the poor. The much-decried capitalist 
even is devoting a part at least of his vast 
accumulations to public benefactions. He 
brings across the sea treasures of the old 
world, permitting them to be viewed and 
reproduced for distribution; many times 
he presents them to some public gallery. 
He founds colleges and libraries, and 
gathers together rare editions of books, 
and all manner of curios. Thus one sees 
how deeply art is indebted to the spread 
of socialistic theories, in its inspiration, 
its interpretation, and its distribution. 


Personality in Criticism 
By Albert S. Henry: 


T is not uncommon to hear a critic 


praised for his impartial judg- 
ments. To be wholly disinter- 


ested, to stand aloof and repress 
the natural ardor of feeling while weigh- 
ing in the scales the merits and defects 
of a book, is, according to some thought- 


ful persons, the critic’s true function. 
He is told that his own personality 
has nothing to do with the matter; 


he is simply required to read_ the 
novel or poem, and say whether, follow- 
ing the lines of certain rather esoteric 
rules, it is good or bad, and in what de- 
gree, and obligingly to transcribe a few 
excerpts in support of his opinion. To 
speak of a book in the language of de- 
nunciation or of generous enthusiasm is 
to break the rules of critical decorum. A 
book is like a rock or a plant; it should be 
scientifically described, in cold, precise 
terms, properly labeled and—laid on the 
shelf. 

This view of the office of criticism does 
not appear to hold true if we consider 
the writings of those usually called 
the great judges of literature. Look into 
the work of any eminent critic and see if 
it is based upon cold abstraction. On the 
contrary one finds, instead of that im- 
possible aloofness from all feeling, zeal, 
bias, strong sympathies, equally strong 
antipathies—the personal note is every- 
where. There is Charles Lamb, praising 
in exquisite sentences the Elizabethan 
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dramatists—his “midnight darlings’— 
condemning with his bright satire the 
books which fell outside his special prov- 
ince. Hazlitt, one of the masters of criti- 
cism, never wrote a page which was not 
alive with his own personality. We all 
remember how John Ruskin, in Sesame 
and Lilies, drew from a passage of 
Lycidas a discourse on Milton’s ripe 
scholarship and supreme artistry of lan- 
guage, and though scintillating with in- 
tellect, every paragraph of this lecture is 
brimful of Ruskin—you know what the 
critic himself saw and felt. You may 
think he found things in Milton’s verses 
which were never put there by the poet, 
but as a notable essay in criticism this 
lecture holds a secure place by the force 
of the personality which it expresses. 
And there is Carlyle, who, when he wrote 
of Burns or Dr. Johnson, gave his own 
intense, virile nature free play, and pro- 
duced essays which are classics, but 
which are, nevertheless, filled with the 
vehemence of his ardent soul. 

Nothing goes wider of the mark than 
criticism based upon the wooden rules 
of convention. It is futile to judge liter- 
uture from the standpoint of a text-book 
of rhetoric. We must have standards, 
no doubt, but a : ‘1ndard is not a rule. 
How, for instance, 1s it possible to judge 
Henry Esmond solely in accordance with 
the “rules” of literary construction? 
How can we remain impersonal, mentally 
aloof, and make anything out of The 
Scarlet Letter or Pére Goriot? How will 
the cool, well-poised, unemotional critic 
deal with the Ode to the West Wind or 
the opening chorus of Atalanta in Calydon 
to his own satisfaction or that of anyone 
else? Perhaps the best example of the 
impartial, unbiased critic was that fur- 
nished by the newspaper review of Ten- 
nyson’s In Memoriam, which solemnly 
declared that “these touching verses were 
evidently written from the full heart of 
the widow of a military man!” 

Literature is inextricably bound up 
with human life. You can be impersonal, 
aloof, in your criticism of mathematics or 
geology. But the true valuation of liter- 
ature calls for emotion, imagination, 
sense of sound and color, humor, passion 
—in a word, for all the qualities and at- 
tributes of humanity. The critic, no mat- 
ter.how completely he may be saturated 
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with the thought and style of the best 
books, is still obedient to the law of his 
nature. He studies a book and reports 
to us what he has seen and experienced. 
If he tells the truth he must necessarily 
speak of what pleased or dissatisfied him. 
He cannot remain indifferent, because the 
book has aroused in him delight or scorn, 
it has stimulated thought or it has pro- 
voked controversy; the style has range 
and variety, or it is without distinction, 
perhaps unworthy and negligible. What- 
ever the critic reports will be colored with 
his own personality, and an endeavor to 
repress the freedom and natural play of 
the mind, in a foolish attempt at an ideal 
and impossible perfection of literary jus- 
tice, will surely defeat its object. No one 
person can pronounce final and authorita- 
tive judgment upon a book. In a multi- 
tude of critics there is wisdom, and the 
court of last resort is Time, before whose 
stern decrees many a sudden and wide- 
spread reputation melts into thin air. 

So far from being a defect in criticism, 
the personal note has a distinct value. 
In the history of literature the critics in 
whom this note is most clear are the 
ones who have exerted the greatest in- 
fluence. We profit by their mistakes, for 
they miss the mark as often as they hit 
it, and many a poem would have failed 
to secure justice had not some critic cen- 
sured it. Matthew Arnold’s essay on 
Wordsworth is a decided hit in criticism; 
his essay on Shelley is a disappointment 
to every lover of that splendid poet; but 
both these essays are singularly charac- 
teristic of their author. Surely criticism 
is a Joseph’s coat of many colors. 

It may be held, therefore, with reason, 
that criticism should be freed from a cer- 
tain cant which expresses itself in delib- 
erate and rigid phrases; from a lifeless- 
ness and monotony construed to mean 
exact justice; from a dependence upon 
the conventional ideas which deaden per- 
sonality. We ask the critic: “What did 
you find in this book?” Perhaps he 
looks beyond our horizon, perhaps not so 
far. But we expect him to report his ex- 
perience, and answer in truth and sincer- 
ity, and his judgment is of value only if it 
contain, as it were, his life-blood, himself. 
Praise or condemnation count for little 
unless behind the criticism we discern the 
critic, a human soul, eager that our eyes 
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may look upon the visions which he has 
seen in their shifting lights and shadows. 


The Painter’s Plaint 
By Frank Reed Whiteside 


upon the writer for his widest 

publicity—and has usually suf- 

fered thereby. Where one per- 
son knows a picture from personal ob- 
servation, twenty know it through what 
has been written about it. And so, a 
story-telling picture, or one with a senti- 
mental interest, has been the phase of the 
painter’s art that has been touched upon 
—because it was closer to the writer’s at- 
titude, and incidentally much more easily 
described. 

While it is true that the same funda- 
mental desire for expression is common 
to all the arts, the mode of expression dif- 
fers greatly, and is determined by the 
medium to which the individual is most 
forcibly drawn. Also, while there is an 
analogy existing between the arts, there 
is a wide difference in the point of view 
from which the subject is approached. 

The medium of the poet is language; 
of the musician, sound; of the sculptor, 
form; and of the painter, color. The 
poet is not expected to write concrete 
form, nor the musician to play visible 
color, nor the sculptor to model sound. 
Why, then, should the painter be asked 
to paint a story? And yet, in almost 
everything that is written about pictures, 
the idea, the meaning of the picture, is 
discussed, to the entire exclusion of all 
the qualities that, to the painter, are rea- 
sons for its existence. 

When a painter writes about a picture 
—and there have been such notable in- 
stances as Leonardo Da Vinci, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Whistler, and John La Farge 
—he speaks of the qualities he sees in it, 
qualities of selection, color, form, and 
composition, but has little to say about 
the subject. 

The average layman frankly admits 
that he knows nothing about pictures ; 
but he generally qualifies his remark 
with, “I know what I like.” And usually 
that is some picture that he has read 
about, or that appeals to him through its 
story-telling qualities. 


T HE painter has always depended 
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If his interest goes deeper—instead of 
securing his knowledge at first hand from 
pictures themselves, he gets a book on 
“How to Study Pictures,” written by a 
man untrained in the painter’s art, un- 
familiar with his aims, and out of sym- 
pathy with his point of view. 

A writer would be amply justified in 
vigorously objecting to a painter as a 
reviewer of his books; a musician would 
naturally protest against a sculptor as 
musical critic. The position of the painter 
is identical. 

Of the old masters, the ones who have 
been most written about, and conse- 
quently most widely known, are the men 
who have painted mythological, historical, 
or religious pictures—the pictures which 
told a story. Raphael is much better 
known than Velasquez; Rubens is more 
popular than Franz Hals. 

All the sentimental qualities ascribed to 
Millet’s “Angelus” have been supplied by 
the men who have written about this pic- 
ture; not from any knowledge of what 
actuated Millet in painting it, but from 
what they personally would have felt, 
with “The Angelus” as a text. These 
sentimental qualities might be as easily 
found in an outline drawing of the pic- 
ture. It was doubtless a revelation to 
Millet to find in the canvas all the attri- 
butes with which the popular writers en- 
dowed it. 

Following the usual custom among 
painters, the title was probably supplied 
after the picture was finished—some sort 
of name being necessary for the catalog. 
Parenthetically, Millet painted other pic- 
tures as good, and some better, than the 
one by which he is best known. 

Painters might take a lesson from the 
composers, and label their canvases. 
“Opus” this or that; or follow Whistler, 
with his “Nocturnes” and “Arrange- 
ments.” Then there would be nothing to. 
give the observer a pre-conceived atti- 
tude. The picture would satisfy, or it 
would not, according to the measure of 
success the artist had achieved. 

If the layman desires to understand 
pictures, and would experience the pleas- 
ure that a satisfactory canvas can give, 
he should visit a good exhibition without 
being biased by press notices, or reference 
to artists’ names, or titles of pictures in 
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the catalog. Let him select a picture that 
seems unusual, tells no story, and appar- 
ently has no excuse for having been 
painted. 

Let him try to see how the artist has 
arranged the canvas, and how necessary 
to the composition is every little seem- 
ingly unimportant object. He should en- 
deavor to see the beauty of the color har- 
mony—the ensemble. If these can be 
perceived and also something of the same 
sensations experienced that the artist felt 
while painting it, the canvas has justified 
itself. It is then time enough to look up 
the artist’s name. The more intensely the 
observer is made to feel these things the 
greater the canvas. 

He should not let anyone influence 
him into liking this or that particular pic- 
ture. If a canvas appeals to him he 
should say so; but he should study it and 
try to see why he likes it. Neither should 
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he try to like all that is good. There is 
room for a wide range of personal pref- 
erence among good pictures. 

At first, probably, he will be drawn to 
the commonplace pictures in a collection; 
but as his knowledge of pictures in- 
creases, his taste will improve. A child, 
beginning the study of language, does not 
appreciate the masters of literature; his 
appreciation grows with his knowledge. 

A very general fallacy is disposed of 
by Whistler: “To say of a picture, as is 
often said in its praise, that it shows 
great and earnest labor, is to say that it 
is incomplete and unfit for view.” 

If the suggestions outlined are fol- 
lowed, it will not be long before the lay- 
man will see qualities and beauties in 
good paintings that were unknown to 
him before, and he will no longer be sat- 
isfied simply with the “story” as the chief 
virtue in pictures. 


On Grub Street 


By Louise Cass Evans 


O many dreams have perished there! 

So many visions, frail and fair! 

Such mighty thoughts pervade the air, 
On Grub Street. 


Such lonely vigils in the night! 
Such fairy flocks of phantoms bright, 
That hover ere they take their flight, 


On Grub Street. 


Such days of utter weariness, 
Ere changes come that come to bless: 
Such periods of strife and stress, 


On Grub Street. 


Such sadly sordid sorrows fret 


The struggling soul—such woes 





and yet, 


I would not, if I could, forget 


Old Grub Street! 














The Book Outlook 


More Publications Announced for Summer Issue 


A strong novel by Leroy Scott has 
been running in “Munsey’s.” It is called 
To Him that Hath, and Doubleday, Page 
& Co. will publish it during the summer. 
Mr. Scott has but recently returned from 
Russia, where he has been studying Rus- 
sian conditions. 


June brings a new novel by the author 
of Elizabeth and Her German Garden. It 
is a love story, and is entitled Fraiilein 
Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther. Report has 
it that the creator of Elizabeth has not 
lost any of her charm or literary grace 
since the writing of The Princess Pris- 
cilla’s Fortnight. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 


Richard Harding Davis will presently 
bring out another book—The Adventures 
of the Scarlet Car. The story is full of 
daring and doing, with romance plenti- 
fully sprinkled throughout. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. ) 


It is interesting to have Mark Twain’s 
Christian Science followed up by a book 
on the same subject from the pen of the 
Rev. Lyman P. Powell, Rector of St. 
John’s Church, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Powell calls his volume 
Christian Science: Its Relation to Phi'oso- 
phy, Science and Religion. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) The purpose of the book 
is not so much to set forth the facts as 
it is to interpret them, and to make a 
study of the movement itself, of its pres- 
ent strength, its probable future, and the 
leading persons connected with it. 


The Macmillan Company is about to 
publish a “home-rule” romance, Her 
Majesty's Rebels, by Sidney Royse Ly- 
saght. The hero of this story is a man 
whose life and character resemble those 
of the great Parnell, though the author 
disclaims having made an attempt to use 
the well-known Irish patriot as a model. 


Word comes from the other side that 
Algernon Charles Swinburne is at work 


on a drama which centers about Czsar 
Borgia. Just when this will be published 
we do not know. 

K K 

The second in the series of home mis- 
sion tales that Everett S. Tomlinson has 
undertaken to write, and the first of 
which, The Self-Effacement of Malachi 
Joseph, has already been issued, will be 
The Fruit of the Desert, a story of the 
Southwest. It is now appearing as a 
serial in “The Christian Endeavor 
World,” and will be published in book 
form by the American Baptist Publication 
Society. 

‘e's 

Lafayette McLaws has a new book 
ready, which Little, Brown & Co. will soon 
issue. It is called The Welding, and is a 
story of American life and character, 
showing particularly the elements in the 
early Republic that led up to the trouble 
between the North and the South. 

2K ok 1K 

E. P. Dutton & Co. are issuing Mrs. 
Henry de la Pasture’s first novel, Catherine 
of Calais. This was published in England 
some years ago, but had no American edi- 
tion. The popularity of this author’s later 
books, however, has made an American 
issue desirable. 

* K 

One of the big books of the year is 
George Crabbe and His Times, by René 
Huchon, a critical and biographical work 
that E. P. Dutton & Co. will issue. The 
translation has been made by Frederick 
Clarke. 

* * * 

The five versions of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayaam have been comparatively 
arranged, and in this form are about to 
be issued in a book that has twelve illus- 
trations in color, by Blanche McManus. 
(L. C. Page & Co.) 

x ok * 

The J. B. Lippincott Company is to 
publish Antonio Fogazzaro’s newest 
romance, The Woman. This will appear 


almost at the same time with The Sinner, 
which comes from G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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and is the third and last volume in the 
trilogy that has made the Italian senator 
famous among English-speaking peoples. 


Another Pepper book has gone to the 
publishers from Margaret Sidney’s hands. 
This is the eleventh in this popular series, 
and is called Five Little Peppers in the Lit- 
tle Brown House. (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company. ) 


George Cary Eggleston has completed 
an historical novel of deep interest. It is 
Long Knives, based upon the George 
Rogers Clark expedition, and will be 
issued by the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. 

A number of new dramas have recently 
appeared. Among them are Abelard and 
Heloise, by Ridgely Torrance (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons); The Double Love, by 
Arthur Dougherty Rees (The John C. 
Winston Company); Gethsemane and 
After, by Cyrus Townsend Brady (Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co.) ; The Goddess of Reason, 
by Mary Johnston (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), and The Coming of Philibert, by Sara 
King Wiley (The Macmillan Company). 
These books will give the text for an 
article in the section, “Our Contemporary 
Dramatists,’ in THE Book News 
Montuiy for July. 


BS 


Professor Francis B. Gummere, of Hav- 
erford College, has written a volume on 
The Popular Ballad, which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. will publish. The book has 
an introduction by Professor W. A. Neil- 
son, general editor of “The Types of 
English Literature,” a series of works of 
which Professor Gummere’s is the first 


A volume of no little importance has 
been prepared by Henry Holt—On the 
Civic Relations. It will be issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Frederic Howe’s book, The City: The 
Hope of Democracy, is one of the best 
works we have on municipal conditions of 
the present. He now supplements this 
earlier volume by one on The British City: 
The Beginning of Democracy. Mr. Howe 
has been investigating the subject of 
municipal ownership in Great Britain for 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
in Washington, and his book is a direct 
result of his work in this connection 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Mrs. Mary Raymond Shipman An- 
drews is just issuing a new volume. The 
Militants (Charles Scribner’s Sons) is a 
collection of entertaining stories on “par- 
sons, soldiers, and other fighters in the 
world.” 


XK 


G. Campbell Morgan’s sermons are al- 
ways welcome. His next volume is to 
be The Simple Things of the Christian Life 
(F..H. Revell Company), and will take up 
the experiences of the average Christian. 
“The New Birth,” “Holiness,” “Tempta- 
tion,’ and “Growth” are among the 
themes treated in detail. 


* 


A work in a hitherto almost untilled 
field is coming from the Chicago Univer- 
sity Press. It is The Dramatic Traditions 
of the Dark Ages, and has been prepared 
by Joseph S. Tunison. The usual notion 
of omitting the Dark Ages from the his- 
tory of the drama is here refuted, for 
Professor Tunison has succeeded in sup- 
plying the data to fill in this blank. 


The Editor Man 


By Victor Lauriston 


Of my sonnet’s lines full ten I kill. 


T IS far too long for the thought,” says he. 


He kindly smiles. 


If only ’twere four lines shorter still.” 


“Tt would better be 
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Through the Eye of the Needle* 
VT is safe to say that Mr. Howells 
would rather have this book 
judged as a study in sociology than 
as a novel of no matter how deep 
a romantic interest. The earnestness 
with which the subject has been studied 
obviously supplements a habit of observa- 
tion that is conscious and trained. Per- 
haps, then, it were best to say in the be- 
ginning that Mr. Howells’ book has two 
distinct attributes, between which it is a 
difficult matter to judge in respect to 
value: the fine literary quality is so won- 
derfully pervasive that the reader is con- 
strained to label this a romance of dis- 
tinction and interest; on the other hand, 
the treatment of the sociological theme is 
so keen, clever, and pointedly ironic, and 
the substance matter has so much of ac- 
curacy and the convincing, that it must 
be admitted without parley that here is a 
work to place side by side with the Uto- 
pian visions of the world—with the work 
of More, and of Sidney, with that of 
Bellamy and Wells, conceding as regards 
the last two a decided advantage in the 
point of masterly writing. 

Through the Eye of the Needle is divided 
into two sections. The first comprises 
letters written from America to Altruria 
by an Altrurian citizen who has come to 
this country to study conditions. Altru- 
ria, let it be said, is an idealistic common- 
wealth. Part two of the book consists of 
letters written by an American woman 
from Altruria, whither she has gone as 
the wife of the Altrurian. Naturally, cus- 
toms and institutions in that country are 
as strange to her as were our customs and 
institutions to her husband when he vis- 
ited the United States. 


*THROUGH THE EYE oF THE NEEDLE. By Will- 
iam Dean Howells. Harper & Brothers. 
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In good truth, however, America is at 
no point spared in the minute analysis of 
her various phases and aspects. Our 
friend the Altrurian starts out in his very 
first sentence: 

If I spoke with Altrurian breadth of the way 
New Yorkers live, I should begin by saying 
that the New Yorkers did not live at all. 

After which he discourses upon the 
subject of apartment houses, the servant 
problem, the enigma of the newly rich, 
and the other attributes and adornments 
of our “advanced civilization.” There is 
no sparing and no condoning, yet the 
spirit of it all is benevolently broad, and 
the genial but gently ironic Mr. Howells 
is scarcely disguised in the charity-sat- 
urated criticisms of the observant and 
knowing Altrurian traveler. Perhaps the 
most appreciable bit of work in the vol- 
ume is Mr. Howells’ introduction, with its 
mild poking of fun, and its delightful lit- 
tle spurts of sarcasm. 

The whole book means a good deal 
more than do most of the average books 
of fiction that are so constantly our por- 
tion; and even if one may not.be in the 
mood for serious reading, and the think- 
ing that a thoughtful book compels, there 
is enough of pleasantry and heart interest, 
and delightful character study in this vol- 
ume to provide diversion, and quiet, rest- 
ful entertainment. The compensation of 
Mr. Howells’ books is that they prove 
good company, for the author’s own 
genial self, with all that mellowness of re- 
finement and culture that is his, gives 
life’s blood to his volumes. 


Ghetto Comedies* 


The sense of tears and tragedy is poign- 
ant in Ghetto Comedies, a collection of stor- 


*Guetro ComeniEs. By Israel Zangwill. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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ies which Israel Zangwill has assembled 
between covers in still another series of 
his intimate and inimitable transcripts 
from the life of modern Jewry. The title 
is, however, in no wise paradoxical, for 
Mr. Zangwill has obliterated the old, arti- 
ficial distinction between comedy and 
tragedy, for which a felicitous finale pro- 
vided a touchstone of differentiation, a 
“crude conception,” as he says, of their 
respective functions. 

With some of these tales the reader will 
be familiar from their previous appearance 
in periodicals. Both old and new they 
are all fascinating, real, human; and each 
reveals what goes without saying, liter- 
ary craftsmanship of the highest order, 
combined with deft characterization, sub- 
tle psychological insight, and a_ salient 
quality of vivid realism. The locale is of 
course English, but the types, London and 
provincial, are true to American life, both 
of the Ghetto and of the metropolitan 
activities in which the Jew plays a promi- 
nent part. Studies in contrast of atmos- 
phere, moods and temperament most of 
these stories can be fitly denominated: 
the contrast between the orthodox fol- 
lower of Rabbinical lore and the apostate, 
the strict synagogue-goer and his luke- 
warm co-religionist, the Hebrew and the 
Christian, the Zionist and the opponent 
of the New Jerusalem. The lines of the 
respective characters are drawn with in- 
cisive strokes, and are projected against 
a carefully modulated background. Leo- 
pold Barstein, the sculptor, with h‘s Zion- 
istic ideals ; Solomon Cohen, who is meta- 
morphosed into S. Cohn as the trammels 
of creed grow less stringent; his son, the 
second generation Jew lapsed from ortho- 
doxy ; Melchitswdek Pinchas, the “Jewish 
Hamlet ;” Sir Asher Aaronsberg, the suc- 
cessful Jewish statesman; Natalya, the 
pathetic “old-clo’ woman”’—all are racially 
vital, and quick with love and hate, ambi- 
tion and the mixed motives of life. Of 
the various stories, if personal preference 
may be expressed, the best are “Anglici- 
zation,” which denotes the transition from 
the formal Ghetto to the looser life of the 
great unorthodox world in the “second 
generation;’ “The Jewish Trinity,” in 
which the mobile, artistic Barstein 
espouses Zionism and is disillusioned ; and 
the tragic “Samoobarona,” describing 
with hard, grim detail a Russian pogrom 





Technically, these Ghetto Comedies are 
masterpieces of the short story, and artis- 
tically they are informed with exquisite 
surety of design, compelling dramatic 
force, and a wonderful pity which pro- 
duces the sense of tears. 


W. R. Murpuy. 


Lorenzo of Sarzano* 


This is a story of American and 
Italian artists, with picturesque Genoa as 
a background. The character of the old 
Maestro Stefano, whose life and mem- 
ories and aspirations were all bound up 
in the quaint old city, whose passionate 
quest was the discovery of a genius to 
make Genoa renowned with Florence 
and Venice, is an appealing one. This 
old man was of the type of those who 
“strive to do and agonize to do and fail 
in doing.” He longed passionately to see 
Genoa glorified, and believes he has 
finally found the object of his quest in 
the last of the great Dorian line. 

Lorenzo of Sarzano, or Paul Law- 
rence, in plain English, an Italian in his 
veins but an American in brains, a crea- 
ture of fleeting and capricious moods, 
was the man of mocking genius whom 
the Maestro believed to be his art Mes- 
siah—could he but be stirred from his in- 
solent self-sufficiency. 

This is the somewhat interesting situa- 
tion at the opening of the story; and the 
arrival of the new American student, 
Mary Mortimer, a New England girl of 
undoubted genius, seems for a time to 
supply the necessary impetus to rouse the 
dallying Lorenzo. 

There is a certain mystery about Lo- 
renzo’s previous life, and his supposed 
connection with the dark, passionate 
Margarita, and there is something in his 
perverse and playful moods which calls to 
mind The Marble Faun, though the re- 
semblance is nowhere striking. 

The book is well-written, though the 
constant use of historical material in con- 
versation is wearisome to the average 
reader, and in its minute technicalities 
shows the writer to be an amateur. 


SARAH D. UpHaAm. 


*LORENZO OF SARZANO. By Elizabeth Lewis. 
Richard G. Badger. 
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For the Reader 


The Thinking Machine* 

The seven stories in The Thinking Ma- 
chine were originally syndicated in a 
group of prominent newspapers. They 
are very Sherlock Holmesy, being clever 
specimens of that inductive method of 
reasoning which made Sir Conan Doyle’s 
silent hero so famous. Unlike the tall 
and willowy Holmes, Augustus S. F. X. 
Van Dusen, Ph. D., LL. D., F. R. S., 
M. D. and M. D. S., was short of stature 
and wore thick spectacles. His abnormal 
brow, however, atoned for other personal 
deficiencies, and denoted such unusual 
mental agility that he was surnamed “The 
Thinking Machine” by the world at large. 
He was irritable and impatient, as men 
of his stamp are apt to be, with contem- 
poraries of slower mentality; but his con- 
versation was not quite so sarcastic as 
was that of Holmes. Indeed, humor 
hardly enters into his make-up at all, his 
practical German ancestry probably ac- 
counting for that lack. But his mastery 
of the science of inductive reasoning was 
remarkable, and his solution of mysteries 
quite exceptional, as the reader will find 
out for himself as he follows the Profes- 
sor in his round of professional duties. 
Sherlock Holmes’ assistant, Watson, is 
paralleled by Van  Dusen’s’ Fidus 
Achates, Hutchinson Hatch, a’ yellow 
journalistic scribe and amateur sleuth. It 
is a pity that with so many real bafflirg 
mysteries in the world these won- 
derful “thinking machines” could not be 
put to unravel them; but it is easy to be 
wise after the event, and literary mys- 
teries are, of course, made in order to be 
unraveled. 


» 


FrEDERIC B. Hopecrns. 


Mother? 


Undoubtedly Gorky has done nothing 
so sane and so appealing as this. He 
has left out the stars and the dashes that 
punctuated Foma Gordeyeff; he has 
emerged from the darkness of the sordid 
into the light of the spiritually clean. We 
have, in this new novel, not a document 
penned in the mud and mire of the Volga, 
but a transcript direct from that enlarg- 
ing element of life in Russia, which aims 
at a soul development that only political 

*THE THINKING MACHINE. By Jacques Fut- 
relle. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


+Morner. By Maxim Gorky. D. Appleton 
& Co. 
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freedom, domestic cleanliness, and the 
culture of mind can give. 

Gorky has grown and mellowed in 
these later years. His view is broader, 
his sight clearer, his emotion purer. The 
mother-love he depicts in this novel is a 
holy thing; the crusade against the 
tyranny of the Russian powers that be 
takes on the aspect of reasonableness that 
makes it a practicable, not a fanatical, 
movement. There is lucidity in the argu- 
ments of the man Pavel, there is a refine- 
ment, a gentleness, and a courage in him 
that show a step forward in the progress 
of the Russian peasant. 

If to Gorky we must look for a true 
picture, we are glad to have had the priv- 
ilege of viewing this book from his pen, 
for it softens the heart as few novels on 
the subject have done; it establishes a new 
link in the brotherhood of man; it gives 
being to a feeling of intimacy founded 
on the similarity of conditions in Russia 
bound and America free—conditions of 
labor, and the futility of so many phases 
of the law. One cannot help setting 
Mother side by side with The Turn of the 
Balance, to note the points of likeness in 
the struggle for existence, and the fight 
for the ruling of justice. As in Brand 
Whitlock’s book, there is no gleam of 
brightness in \/other; its ending is tragic- 
ally sad. But it is one of the novels that 
have forced themselves to be written; the 
world at large will be the more enlight- 
ened for its having been printed; as a 
piece of information it is valuable; as an 
example of the evolution of Gorky, both 
as a man and as a writer, it is almost a 
revelation. 


Growth* 

This is solid reading, four hundred and 
seventy pages of matter closely packed. 
Religion and philosophy—the part they 
play among Scotch covenanters and their 
bitter enemies, the Roman Catholics—re- 
quire care and minuteness in their setting 
forth. “Graham Travers,” who is Dr. 
Margaret Todd, has no time for the 
merely pleasing romance. As she deals 
with men’s bodies, so she deals with their 
souls—coldly, analytically, weighing each 
motive in life, each act, each influence. 
The seriousness with which life is taken 


*GrowtH. By “Graham Travers.” Henry 


Holt & Co. 
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in Edinburgh, the manner of the students’ 
life in the University there, with its re- 
ligious and metaphysical discussions, its 
close contact with the church, both Cal- 
vanistic and Romanist, are conscien- 
tiously portrayed. Men go down into the 
Slough of Despond, they abide for a time 
in Doubting Castle; the triumph comes 
in a return to the old faith. Whether that 
faith be the faith of the Edinburgh fath- 
ers, or the faith of the pontiff of Rome, 
it is secure, and brings peace and content- 
ment to men’s minds; it stimulates them 
to new effort and action; it anchors them 
to a rock that affords opportunity, yet 
never denies shelter. 

There is a remarkable gift for repro- 
ducing atmosphere shown in the book, 
there is a keen penetration displayed in 
the character-study, which is worked out 
with the ease of systematic construction ; 
there are observation and insight and 
earnest thought in every page. There is 
little of warm heart interest, and nothing 
of the dramatic. The plot is even, but 
meager ; this deficiency is supplied, how- 
ever, by the polished style, for here we 
have writing that has been rewritten again 
and again, probably, to bring it to this 
state of literary excellence. 

In fine, it is a book for thoughtful peo- 
ple. Mere story-seekers will scarcely 
have patience to battle with its multitude 
of facts, its lengthy philosophical and re- 
ligious dissertations, its minute descrip- 
tions of character. But those who can 
appreciate what a book like this means 
in the development of current fiction will 
value Miss Todd’s painstaking effort, and 
will honor her success in accomplishing so 
worthy a piece of work. 


The Traveller’s Joy* 


This is one of the most fragrant novels 
of recent publication. It keeps close to 
the heart of nature in every scene; it has 
a poet for its hero, and a fresh young 
girl, country born and bred, for its hero- 
ine. “The Traveller’s Joy” is an inn; the 
girl’s uncle turns out to be the poet’s pub- 
lisher. There is a bright little comedy of 
errors, until identities are properly 
proven, and the climax is reached in a 
beautiful and fervent love-scene: 
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“O joy, to love is to be all of longing, and of 
wonder, and delight,” said Anthony. 

“To love is to lose all oneself in another,” 
responded Madge. 

“Nay, to love is to gain all!” 

“To be loved is to have the sunlight in one’s 
heart,” said she. 

“And in one’s face,’ thought Anthony, as he 
watched her. 

“To be loved by you is the sum of all good, 
it is heart’s content,” he replied. “To love is 
to be made all of faith and service,’ he con- 
tinued in the words of another. “I love you.” 

“Tt is wonderful!” she said. 

“What is wonderful?” he asked her, though 
he knew full well. 

“Everything—that you should love me.” 

She was shy again. 

“No. no! that is not wonderful at all,” he 
said. She was kneeling on the grass very close 
to him. “Do you know how beautiful you are?” 
he continued, bending toward her. “You are joy 
made manifest.” 

For answer she stayed his mouth with her 
a eee 
She drew back and opened her arms to the 
fields sunwards. 

“O world, world,” she said, “I love you!” 

“Rosa mundi, Rose of Love—the great glad 
world and the golden heart of the rose—their 
secret is the same, and we have found it in 
the heart of the rose,” said Anthony. “We will 
find it in the world—together,” she added, put- 
ting her hand in his. 


Partners of Providence* 


have it that Mark 
Twain -has found a kindred spirit in 
Charles D. Stewart. At any rate, for a 
book full of gentle, whimsical humor, 
Partners of Providence is not to be 
matched among recent publications. With- 
out any of that tendency of “trying to be 
funny” Mr. Stewart has set forth in the 
most amusing manner the quaint philoso- 
phy of a small boy, who belongs to a 
Missouri River ship, and who gets into 
what he himself terms a “mix-up” that 
brings him into contact with a lot of “low- 
down and way-up people.” ‘Why don’t 
you write a book about it?” advises. El- 
kins, and Sam proceeds to follow the ad- 
vice. Only, as he puts it, “I chewed up 
pretty near all of a five-cent lead pencil 
and didn’t get anything down.” Again 
friend Elkins comes to the rescue. Says 
he, “Start her up full steam ahead, and 
take what comes. You was raised on a 
crooked river, and so you got to tell a 
crooked story. Nobody would expect you 


Some would 
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to go straight ahead at it, like a fellow 
that was raised on a canal.” 

So Sam tells the story of a lost wife 
and child, and of the adventures that at- 


tended their recovery. It is a long tale, 
but a delightful one, and Sam’s original 
way of telling it is the most delightful 
thing about it. 


The Cruise of “The Shining Light’’* 


The touch of Dickens remains in Nor- 
man Duncan’s fiction. “Old Nick Top” 
might have been one of the English mas- 
ter’s own creations. Rare old Nick!— 

Broad, long-bodied, scowling, grim-lipped 
runt, with the arms and chest of an ape, a leg 
lacking, three fingers of the left hand gone at 
the knuckles, an ankle botched in the mending, 
a jaw out of place, a round head set low be- 
tween gigantic shoulders upon a thick neck, the 
whole forever clad in a miscellany of waterside 
slops— 

This is Nick, in his own insistent 
phraseology “a damned rascal,” but in 
the eyes and heart of the boy Danny—to 
whom he was mother and father, brother, 
sister, guardian and playmate—a man of 
gold, the personification of wisdom and 
goodness and greatness. There is noth- 
ing in the book so touching as Danny’s 
unabashed and not-to-be- shaken trustful- 
ness in Nick, unless it be Nick’s devotion 
to Danny, and his pathetic efforts to make 
of the boy a “gentleman.” 

There is no plot to the tale, more than 
a broad, sketchy outline upon which the 
talk and the few events are hung. Nor is 
it, as the title suggests, a tale of the sea. 
True, its place is Newfoundland, and its 
characters all bear the marks of the sea 
and the sea-coast; and the air one 
breathes in the story is the rush of the 
winds from the ocean, strong with the 
tang of the salt and heavy moisture; 
but the ocean itself, with its sweep and 
overwhelming power, is not here as in 
Doctor Luke. 

It is the dialog, the splendid charac- 
terization, and the pretty romance, that 
make The Cruise of “The Shining Light” a 
worthy effort in fiction. It is the com- 
pound of pathos and tender humor, with 
the touch of the outlandish and gro- 
tesque, that commands the interest and 
the attention, the smiles and even the 
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tears. The nightly catechism of the small 
boy, the scenes such as that when the 


storm and the restlessness compel old 
Nick to the child’s bedside—these are the 
things that warm the heart and free the 
emotions. 

If The Mother was Mr. Duncan’s mas- 
terpiece in little, The Cruise of “The Shin- 
ing Light” is yet the biggest thing he has 
done, insomuch as it has greater depth 
and breadth, without loss of finish in the 
manner of writing. 


A Winged Victory* 


One may take this novel seriously—it 
is work of an excellent order. Written 
with clarity and charm, it has a well-con- 
structed plot, dramatic force, and char- 
acterization that is not merely skilful, but 
that has a creative touch as well. 

The book opens with tenderly interpre- 
tative scenes of childhood under condi- 
tions anything but favorable. A note of 
tragedy is struck i in the earlier chapters— 
the tragedy of deficient mentality, which 
can be alleviated only by death. 

The gradual changes that come over 
the character of the little heroine, as she 
grows up in the dilapidated old home- 
stead, with the mystery of a father’s odd 
business methods and unstable financial 
conditions dark about her; as she goes 
out into the world, first at school, then 
at college; as she comes into contact 
with boys and with men; as she learns 
the lesson of love for an eccentric young 
poet, a love that holds nothing save sacri- 
fice and sorrow; finally, as her deeply 
affectionate powers broaden, and_ she 
comes into her true woman’s heritage— 
all these give a story that has at once 
a profound romantic interest and a strong 
psychological value. In its scope the story 
recalls John Halifax, so carefully does it 
trace each step in the life and career of 
its central figure. And in that tracing a 
multitude of scenes—pathetic and gay, 
somber and lightsome, amusing and tear- 
ful—are involved. 

It is a big book, a book rich in events 
and in characters, healthy in its romantic 
element, yet true to life in its dashes of 
the elementary and the tragic. 

As for literary method, the college pro- 
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fessor has helped the novelist to grace 
his expression with dignity and distinc- 
tion. The college professor has also con- 
tributed the excellent material for the 
study of life in a co-educational college, 
and of the characters of the various stu- 
dents who make up the conglomerate 
mass of humanity that gets its training in 
the larger American schools. 

There is a fragrance, moreover, in the 
novel that is very captivating—a hint of 
nature-love, and a passion for beauty. 





Then, too, the poetic atmosphere that 
envelops the young poet—a _ kind of 
American and restricted B 





much to the force of originality, and that 
is a wonderful bit of description and 
strong climax in which the motive and 
manner of the lover’s poem, “The Wingéd 
Victory,” are set forth. 


The Golden Hawk* 


Miss Rickert is versatile. And to her 
gift of versatility has been added that of 
a refined literary expression that brings 
her fiction into a class with Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s and Miss Sinclair’s novels. 

This is the third book Miss Rickert 
has given us; The Reaper still remains her 
best work. For the keen winds and the 
gravness of the Shetland Islands found 
an interpreter made for them in_ this 
writer. Folly was obviously a concession 
to the more material needs of the career 
literary. The Golden Hawk bears the 
earmarks of a resolve to picture life’s 
sunshine rather than its shadows; but a 
resolve carried out with an artistic skill 
that is captivating. For Miss Rickert 
chose the land of sunshine and poetry for 
her background—Provence the goiden— 
and for her hero she took a descendant 
of the troubadours of old, a man gay and 
irresponsible, a singer of bright songs and 
a passionate lover. “The golden hawk” 
she calls him, for as it is said that the 
hawk flies toward the sun, so Trillon goes 
triumphantly forth in the brightness of 
the summer, so he takes the inn-keeper’s 
daughter by the hand, and leads her up, 
up, ‘and higher, till the skies seem close 
and the sun a kinsman. 

It is a poetic conception, and treated 
in Miss Rickert’s graceful, feeling way, it 
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makes good reading. Daudet has per- 
haps given a model to some extent; and 
lovers of the modern French school wili 
find in the book much to their liking. 


The Spider and Other Tales* 

Underlying a series of delicately pen- 
ned nature stories, we find in The S‘pider 
and Other Tales a real philosophy of life. 
This Danish writer reproduces the char- 
acteristics of his fellows in the creatures 
of the fields and woods, and rewrites old 
7Esop’s morals in a collection of tales 
that are as original and novel as they are 
beautiful, and that teach their lessons 
with a deft artistry that no English or 
American writer could approach. The 
charm of simplicity, with an unbounded 
faith in the good, and a wholesomely opti- 
mistic outlook, belong to Carl Ewald. 
His gentle humor forges light shafts of 
sarcasm, but his tender sympathy heals 
the wounds as with balm. 

His spider, his ants, his water-lily—all 
are creatures worth meeting, if only to 
listen to ther quaint views of things— 
views that hold a whole universe of truth. 


Phantom Wires* 


The adventures of the man and woman 
who appeared in The Wire Tappers are 
continued in Arthur Stringer’s new story, 
Phantom Wires (Little, Brown & Co.). 
The devious ways by which men go to 
procure money have their representation 
in the story of Durkin and his wife. Mr. 
Stringer has made use of all the dramatic 
possibilities, and has once more given us 
a strong, brilliantly colored picture of the 
world of crime, in which men and women 
walk as those respectable, while they are 
plotting and planning theft, or worse 
than theft. How the knowledge of elec- 
tricity helped Durkin in his efforts to win 
a livelihood without honest labor gives 
an important factor to the book. 

The character work is good; with true 
insight into human nature, and with a sin- 


gularly clear touch in portrayal, Mr. 
Stringer shows how the man who has 


made a habit of crime is a slave to the 
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habit, and how his most sincere attempts 
to be “straight” are unavailing. A note 
of pity for these poor wretches strikes 
very often in the book, as if the author 
sorrowed for creatures of evil rather than 
condemned them. 


The Windfall” 

In her own fascinating way Miss Mur- 
fee (Charles Egbert Craddock) writes 
The Windfall. It is the story of a happy- 
go-lucky young fellow, who, finding him- 
self stranded among folks of a cruder 
class, adjusts himself to the circum- 
stances, and takes up the management 


of a street Fair. There are the _ pro- 
verbial “Fat Lady,” the “Living Skele- 
ton,” “Isaac the Snake-eater,” and “the 


Greatest High-diver Artist in the World” 
in the company. Great crowds come to 
view these free “exhibits,” and incident- 
ally a party of moonshiners avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to dispose 
stealthily of their liquors. 

Among the visitors to the show are 
some New Orleans society women, and 
through one of these the hero learns of 
his “windfall.” Naturally there is a love 
story, and a very delightful one. 


Miss May Wilson, publishing her first 
book, Carmichael, under the pseudonym 
“Anison North,” has chosen a Canadian 
setting. The tale is supposed to be told 
by the heroine, a farmer’s daughter. From 
infancy she had grown up in the shadow 
of an old quarrel between her father and 
one of his rural neighbors; and the son 
of the imagined enemy had been her inti- 
mate comrade from childhood days. In 
the course of time the feud results in 
tragic conditions, vitally affecting the 
lives of the two young people. The story 
is told with feeling, and with a simplicity 
of style that has its charm. Cora Par- 
ker’s illustrations and marginal decora- 
tions are not the least attractive features 
of the book. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


Do we realize how the cult of “modern 
business methods” permeates the nation, 
and prevails in some form in all the little 
towns as well as in the larger cities? In 
Prophet's Landing Edwin Asa Dix gives a 
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typical instance, where a man of strong 
personality arises among his boyhood 
neighbors, and dominates the business of 
the community. In doing so he passes 
through various stages of development, 
not for the better. But there is an old 
man there at Prophet’s Landing—the last 
of a line of “prophets,” whose leader fur- 
nished the place its name—and the old 
man speaks before it is too late. There 
is such a thing as New England humor, 
as well as New England conscience ; and 
here are plentiful touches of both. Natur- 
ally, also, there is a connecting love story. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Life in school and college seems to 
make a strong appeal to Anna Chapin 
Ray, and she knows how to touch it off. 
This time she gets into a university, and 
into the social life of a university town 
large enough to have its slums as well as 
its palatial avenues. Ackroyd of the Fac- 
ulty is the title of the book. Originally 
he was Ackroyd of the slums, just a 
“wharf rat.”” He passes through the am- 
bitions and struggles of the vears which 
finally bring him into the companionships 
of the palatial streets. But what a lot of 
sandpapering and polishing he needs! He 
gets it, however; and as he is by nature 
“hard as nails,” he takes on a fairly good 
polish. The daughter of one of the aris- 
tocratic members of the faculty takes a 
hand in the polishing, with results that 
sasily may be imagined. 

In spite of a somewhat mechanical, 
choppy style, and in spite of a somewhat 
worn “self-made man” theme, it is a story 
of real force and sustained interest. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) 

* * 


The rise of a college man from a poor 
reporter to a steel magnate furnishes the 
theme for Arthur Hornblow’s The End 
of the Game (G. W. Dillingham Company). 
The hero marries a woman of independent 
spirit, who helps him to success, only to 
be rewarded with ingratitude. The same 
verve and rapidity of action that charac- 
terized Mr. Hornblow’s successful novel 
written from The Lion and the Mouse are 
in this new and up-to-date story. 


K ok ok 


The strong autobiographical note in 
Hamlin Garland’s story, The Long Trail, 
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will add considerably to its general inter- 
est. Its narrative of a small boy’s dreams 
and adventures in the days of the Klon- 
dike gold fever recalls those tales of the 
days of ’49. Adventure-loving lads and 
many more will read this book with zest. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 
ok ok * 

There is a pleasing story of Salem 
witchcraft told in Dulcibel, by Henry 
Peterson (The John C. Winston Com- 
pany). The little heroine is a sweet, lov- 
able: girl, brought to trial and prison 
through the machinations of jealousy and 
hate. The love story is very touching, 
and there are scenes of intense dramatic 
interest. 

* * * 

A jolly little story of a party of Amer- 
icans traveling abroad is told by Jean 
Webster, author of When Patty Went to 
College, in Jerry, Junior (The Century 
Company). Jerry is a restless chap, who 
roams through Europe in vacation times, 
with his sister and aunt. While waiting 
for them at an Italian villa, he makes the 
acquaintance of a charming woman, and 
to be in her company he plays the réle 
of donkey-driver and guide, in her moun- 
tain-climbing. The lark gains for him the 
desired end—attended by no_ small 
amount of merriment and exhilarating 
interest. 


k *K 


The Flying Cloud is a detailed sea-yarn 
by Morley Roberts. The vessel is an 
iron merchantman, plying between Glas- 
gow and Australian ports, and its crew 
consists of the usual mixed, squabbling 
crowd—the scum of foreign nations. 

Mr. Roberts’ descriptions are very 
vivid, both of life on the ship, and of the 
ocean surroundings. His manner of pic- 
turing a calm at sea is almost worthy of 
Conrad. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


* * * 


A volume of love-letters written by a 
striving young journalist to the woman of 
his heart, is entitled The Letters of One. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). No replies are 
included, but we can read between the 
lines of the lovable traits of the woman, 
and of the circumstances that are keep- 
ing the lovers apart. It all makes a 
rather sad story, a study in the striving 
of two loyal hearts. 


A story of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the South American vice- 
royalties were striving for independence, 
is told in The Lieutenant, the Girl and the 
Viceroy, by Marshall Putnam Thompson 
(C. M. Clark Publishing Company). 

A restless Kentucky youth, intoxicated 
with ambition and an insatiable desire for 
action, leaves his home to seek adven- 
ture in the war against the Spanish. The 
administration wants peace. but the revo- 
lutionists demand recognition of their 
rights, and trouble results. Party feeling 
runs high, and involves the interested 
American. It is a cleverly written story. 

It might be unjust to judge a man’s 
attitude toward life and death by the last 
scene in the last chapter of his story. But 
that last scene is about the only striking 
thing there is in Caleb Conover, Ratlroader, 
by Albert Payson Terhune (American 
Authors and Newspapers Association). 
This series of low-priced novels has given 
us a variety of good and bad fiction from 
prominent English and American fiction 
writers of to-day. Mr. Terhune’s book 
is representative of the least desirable 
class. It is not his best work; it is a trite 
theme, and altogether it stands for the 
mediocre rather than for the first-rate. 

* * * 

The Mayor’s Wife is a characteristically 
clever story by Anna Katharine Green 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Company). The mys- 
tery has to do with the wife of the Mayor 
of a large city, and involves a handsome 
young secretary whose past is closely en- 
tangled with that of the woman. The 
tale gives a sprightly narrative of the 
efforts to solve the various problems that 
have upset the routine of the Mayor’s 
household, have destroyed the domestic 
peace, and have even influenced the 
political outlook. It is all interesting, 
all entertaining, and admits of no little 
enjoyable speculation. As a serial in “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal” the story found 
many zealous readers. 

: * 

Entirely unlike The Fighting Chance, 
but forcibly reminding one of The 
Tracer of Lost Persons, is The Tree of 
Heaven, by Robert W. Chambers (D. 
Appleton & Co.). A great psychic scien- 
tist, and adviser of the Shah of Persia, 
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returns to New York, where he enter- 
tains at a dinner. At the close of the 
meal he prophesies in an amazing manner 
the future of his individual guests, to their 
discomfiture, inasmuch as his remarks 
seem both irrelevant and improbable. 
Everything savors of the Orient and is 
strangely fascinating. Before rising he 
secures the promise of each one to bear 
witness to his assertions after they have 
been proved correct. The rest of the book 
is a collection of weird tales founded on 
the experiences connected with the host’s 
predictions. 
ok K ok 

A fascinating little story is told by 
George Barr McCutcheon in The Flyers 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). It is full of action, 
and the manner in which a double elope- 
ment is handled is most entertaining. 

Two pairs of lovers, masked and in 
auto toggery, elope, and_ accidentally 
meet at the railroad station. Ludicrous 
explanations follow recognition. In each 
case the couple imagine themselves fol- 
lowed, and an encounter between the 
prospective bridegrooms results in their 
being left when the train carries off the 
unprotected brides-to-be. 

Fate shuffles up the contracting par- 
ties, constantly matching the wrong cou- 
ples, and a decidedly amusing litt'e book 
is the outcome of the various humorous 


incidents. 
*k ok x 


One more of the many tales that link 
the romance of business with romance of 
the heart is The Giant’s Strength, by Basil 
King (Harper & Brothers). The “giant” 
is America’s richest man, who has broken 
another man, whose son falls in love with 
the monopolist’s daughter. The usual 
situations in a story of this order follow, 
with a variety of dramatic scenes and epi- 
sodes that are Mr. King’s stock-in-trade. 

ok * * 


A tender story that breathes the breath 
of Ireland in its quaintness and simplicity 
is The Story of Bawn, by Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson (A. C. McClurg & Co.). It is 
a tale worlds-old in plot, but its charac- 


ters are living people, whose sorrows ° 


touch responding chords in the heart, 
whose joys call forth a pleasurable and 
sympathetic excitement. Just a little Irish 
girl, child of generations of peers, going 
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resolutely to a living death—by marriage 
with a man she cannot love—this is Bawn. 
But there is justice in Destiny, and when 
sacrifice has been made up to the last 
measure of strength a kind Providence 
plans and secures a release. There are 
tears in Bawn’s story, but it leaves the 
reader glad with the gladness of tender- 
ness and smiles. 

: *« 2 

Romance and mystery of a novel va- 

riety distinguish The Siamese Cat. For of 
this book a cat, with a mysterious collar 
of silver, hung with three cockle-shell 
bells, is the hero. How an American girl 
bought him in the Orient, how her de- 
voted cavalier, Owen Scarlett, almost lost 
his life in keeping the pet for her, how 
the plot that pivoted about the green- 
eyed animal grew thick and thicker, are 
parts of a story that Henry M. Rideout 
tells well. It is a lively little tale all 
through, and ends with a pleasing love- 
scene, in which, also, the mystery is 
clearly revealed. (McClure, Phillips & 
Co.) 

* * *K 

A story of an enterprising New York 

business man, who fights against an auto- 
mobile trust is told by John Corbin in 
The Cave Man (D. Appleton & Co.) A 
young financier faces the problem of re- 
ducing to poverty the parent of the 
woman he loves, or of meeting personal 
failure in a business deal. The reader’s 
interest is held until the closing chapters, 
to ascertain the outcome. 

ee 


A stirring story of court life in the 
kingdom of Stromburg is told by Herbert 
Kaufman and May Isabel Fisk in The 
Stolen Throne (Moffat, Yard & Co.). A 
worldly Englishman falls heir to a legacy 
of enmassed riches from an erratic uncle, 
and has many strange experiences in trac- 
ing a will, also in proving the rightful 
crown-head in a small kingdom of the 
North. Great excitement, and narrow es- 
capes from life-imprisonment and death, 
attend the hero in his career, all of which 
he dodges, only to fall into Cupid’s snare. 

* * * 


White Blood, by the Rev. Henry M. 
Wharton, is a story of the South and the 
negro problem. It is issued by the Neale 
Publishing Company. 











The Clergyman’s Study Table 


Points on New Books for the Clergy and Laity 


ARIOUS writings and public ad- 

dresses of the brilliant minister of 

City Temple, London—the Rev. R. 

3. Campbell—have been under the 
fire of “orthodox” criticism for years. 
His new book—which, under protest, he 
entitles The New Theology—simply puts 
together in orderly sequence what he has 
long been saying. The Macmillan Com- 
pany now offers it to American readers. 
Its recent appearance in Great Britain 
has aroused new controversy there, and 
on this side it will doubtless attract wide 
attention. 

In his portrait we seem to see the face 
of a seer; but on the question whether he 
is a man of greater spiritual vision than 
his fellows, or at best only a_ shallow 
thinker, opinions are divided and _ far 
apart. 

He claims that “this book is at least a 
self-consistent whole; every arc of the 
circle implies every other.” Also, that 
he has borrowed from no one; saying: “I 
am not conscious of owing a scintilla of 
my theology to any living man.” He dis- 
likes the term, ‘New Theology,” but uses 
it because, in the popular mind, it stands 
to-day for a new way of putting things 
now somewhat widely prevalent. On the 
contrary, he feels that it is the Old The- 
ology—that its principles have been at 
the foundations of genuine and perma- 
nent religion in all ages. He is fearless 
and unsparing in sweeping away, with a 
wave of the hand, much that has seemed 
absolutely essential in theology hitherto. 
Inspiration, Scripture harmony in surface 
things, the miraculous in large degree, he 
simply, boldly denies—and in the most 
unmistakable words he can command. 
But, on the other hand, he would prove 
the deeper spiritual harmony of Scripture 
and the larger inspiration of all human- 
ity, and would show that the “miraculous” 
is to be an everyday affair in the soul re- 
sponsive to the divine. Jesus Christ is 
the supreme manifestation of divinity in 
human history; but it is for any one, and 
eventually every one, to be “the Christ”— 
the divine finding expression also in us. 
These are mere hints of the aim and 








scope of the book—a stirring book that 
throbs with vitality, and one that every 
live clergyman will desire to read, what- 
ever his point of view before and after 


reading. + a 


Christianity and the Social Crisis, by 
Professor Walter Rauschenbusch, of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, is a 
trumpet-call to the Church, and especially 
to its ministry. There is no getting away 
from its historical survey, its statement 
of to-day’s social crisis, its logic, and its 
passionate desire. The Church must 
awake to the emergency, now reached in 
this country, of social conditions long 
experienced in older nations. For, aside 
from the larger moral obligations, the 
life of the Church is inextricably inter- 
woven with the life of the people in ma- 
terial things, in matters of property and 
income, in questions of common law, 
order and decency. How will the Church 
show its power in this time of need? It 
is a supreme test of its whole mission in 
the world. Dr. Rauschenbusch was for 
eleven years a devoted “pastor among the 
working people on the West Side of 
New York City ;” and the book through- 
out reveals the depth of his sympathy for 

“the plain people” in to-day’s burden- 
bearing and struggle for existence. (The 
Macmillan Company.) 


Perhaps no man in this country is bet- 
ter fitted to give a course of lectures on 
The Development of Religion in Japan than 
the Rev. Dr. George W illiam Knox, of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
His sixteen missionary years in Japan, 
during which he was long the professor 
of philosophy and ethics in the Imperial 
University, were years of special study 
in this direction. The six lectures, now 
appearing in book form, were recently 
delivered in Baltimore, Philadelphia and 


elsewhere, under the auspices of the 


American Committee for Lectures on the 
History of Religions. Necessarily con- 
densed to the last degree, and therefore 
rapid in movement, they reveal also Pro- 
fessor Knox’s analytical mind and his 
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crystalline, forceful style. His aim is “to 
exhibit the continuity and the develop- 
ment of the religious life of the people’— 
showing historically what part, in turn, 
was contributed by primitive beliefs and 
rites; by Shinto, the natural religion; by 
Buddhism, the supernatural ; and by Con- 
fucianism, the ethical; their effects upon 
each other; and final results in Japan’s 
religious attitude to-day. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 


During the many years when D. H. 
Clay Trumbull was the editor of “The 
Sunday School Times” perhaps none of 
his editorials and “Notes on Open Let- 
ters’ gave more help to thousands of 
readers than those touching upon “com- 
mon errors about Bible texts and truths.” 
How often he reiterated that we are to 
look for principles, not rules; and that 
‘Bible words do not always mean just 
what they say, although Bible words al- 
ways mean just what they mean!” Now, 
several years after his death, The Sun- 
day School Times Company issues a 
book, Our Misunderstood Bible, which he 
had carefully prepared for the press, cov- 
ering this field comprehensively in thirty 
or more brief chapters. His incisive wit 
and subtle humor appear constantly as 
he punctures fallacies and exposes ignor- 
ance of the popular mind. But it is need- 
less to say that the reader’s love and rey- 
erence of the Bible, as well as his under- 
standing of it, will be increased rather 
than diminished by this inspiring book. 


Pedagogy is the field in which Mr. Pat- 
terson Du Bois is a recognized expert— 
as editor, author and lecturer. Many 
phases of child-training he has treated 
with sympathetic feeling, and illumined 
by original ideas. The Culture of Justice, 
his new book, follows the line of preced- 
ing volumes—The Point of Contact in 
Teaching and others—and rounds them 
out. “Justice,” he says, “demands that 
we begin right, rather than wait for 
wrongs to need correcting.” If love is 
the moving force, justice is “the balance- 
wheel,” or “the regulator,” or love. Here 
justice is equivalent to equity or the 
“square deal.” Theory and application 
each take about half of the three hun- 
dred pages. The specific examples given 
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in the second half are fully as important 
and interesting as the philosophizing of 
the first. Altogether the book advocates 
the culture of justice as “a mode of 
moral education and of social reform.” 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


A volume of history that will have per- 
manent value outside the Baptist Church, 
as well as in, is the new edition of Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Vedder’s standard work, 
A Short History of the Baptists. A fire de- 
stroyed the plates of the 1892 edition, so 
Dr. Vedder, during several years of spe- 
cial study and travel, has rewritten the en- 
tire work, adding much new matter and 
numerous illustrations. The history cov- 
ers the whole field from New Testament 
times to the present. (The American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. ) 


Thomas Whittaker imports a London 
book of more than ordinary interest—a 
recent volume by J. Brierley (“J. B.’). 
Those who are familiar with his preced- 
ing books will find in Religion and Exper- 
ience the same virility of thought, wealth 
of allusion, and enforcement of practical 
ethics. Paving the way by showing that 
from the first the Gospel was accepted on 
the basis of experience ; and pointing out 
that, whereas ‘our fathers started their 
religious explorations from a standpoint 
in the heavens, we are to-day 
building on surer ground; we commence 
with ourselves, with the things we know 
and feel’—the author goes on in a series 
of brief chapters, really separate essays, 
to philosophize earnestly and_ genially 
upon many phases of everyday life. In 
“Our Unordained Ministry,” for instance 
a chapter on school education—he 
makes clear that “the England of the fu- 
ture is being mentally and morally born 
in the common school.” 





Dr. George V. Reichel’s latest book ts 
another series of brief lessons—Bible 
Truth Through Eye and Ear—little ser- 
mons actually addressed to children, based 
upon natural objects, pictures, or black- 
board sketches. There are some sugges- 
tive features in it, even for speakers who 
might not care for all of the author’s “ap- 
plications.” (Thomas Whittaker. ) 








Among recent books of verse published 
there is perhaps no volume more promis- 
ing than For Your Sweet Sake (The John 
C. Winston Company), a small book of 
seventy-nine pages, by James E. McGirt, 
a negro poet, who is known in Philadel- 
phia as a lecturer and the editor of “Mc- 
Girt’s Magazine,” a periodical with quite 
a wide circulation among the negroes. 
Mr. McGirt follows in the footsteps of 
Paul Laurence Dunbar; his negro dialect 
poems sing sweetly. There is a lyric lilt 
in the nature verses. Some of the ballads 
have the very pleasing swing that one 
finds only in the examples of this class of 
verse. For instance, this: 

My dearest child, I have no wealth to give you, 
No ring of gold to you can I impart; 


Going, yet why should going grieve you? 
You have my heart. 


In calm, in storm, no matter how the weather, 
My one great thought shall ever be of thee; 
Tell me, I pray thee, tell me whether 

You'll think of me? 


An example of the dialect verse is: 


TEMPTATION. 


Since I got ’ligion 
Tryin’ to do what’s right 
Devil, jus’ to temp’ me 
Keeps ol’ sin in sight. 


Farmers plant th’ir melons 
Jam up ’gin the fence; 

Leave the hen-coops open 
Like they got no sense. 


Man who own the orch’rd 
Don mov’ off to town; 

Peaches an’ the apples 
Rot’nin’ on the groun’. 


In a trap th’s mornin’ 
By the ’simmon tree, 
Saw a grea’ big ’possum, 
Fat as he cou’d be. 


Wou’d’ve got th’t ’possum 
Eph—he’d never kno’, 

Th’'t his trap wh’t co’t him, 
Got a ’ligion tho’. 


People got no bus’ness 
Fo’ to temp’ a man; 

‘Fusin’ water-melons 
More th’n I can stan’. 





New Volumes of Verse 


If theys out th’re waitin’ 
T’night whin I com’ ‘long 

They shan’t teach no oth’r 
Christ’an to go ’rong. 


Sally bake a hoe cake; 
Get the kettle hot. 

Goin’ bring back a chicken 
If I don’t git shot. 


Ss = 


Richard C. Badger has a small host of 
books of verse to start the summer season 
with, Among them are The Dolorous 
Blade, an account in verse of the adven- 
tures of Sir Balin, Knight of the Round 
Table, by Samuel Donald Newton; The 
Jewels of King Art, by James Connolly, 
mostly nature poems and love songs; 
The Processional, a long allegorical poem 
by George Gordon; The Dream of Hell, 
by G. Wilson Duley, a poetic interpreta- 
tion of the bounds and limits of the in- 
fernal region, rather horrible, but in no 
way having the horror of the sublime ; and 
Poems, by Allan Brant, the usual collection 
of scrappy verses on all themes. Poems by 
E. L. Noble, is a more pretentious vol- 
ume, deeply imaginative. The Cry of 
Defeat, by Lisi dé Cipriani, contains 
nature poems and others with a religious 
touch. Driftwood, by Russell Whitcomb, 
is still another collection of short mis- 
cellaneous poems, many of which have 
appeared in the different magazines and 
papers, particularly religious papers. A 
romance in verse is entitled Virginia 
Vaughn, and is written by Margaret A. 
Richard. Nature Lyrics brings together 
some rather pleasing verses by Martha 
Martin; and Adrienne and Other Poems is 
a small collection of verses by Mary 
Isabel Wymore; these are again nature 
poems, with some few that have a more 
philosophic atmosphere. 

* * * 


In Random Rhymes and Odd Numbers, 
by Wallace Irwin (The Macmillan Com- 
pany) the illustrations have been repro- 
duced from “Collier’s,” “The Century,” 
“The Saturday Evening Post,” and other 
periodicals, and the subjects have been 
arranged under sub-titles. 











The Writings of Benjamin Franklin* 


The three volumes indicated below 
conclude this monumental edition of 
Franklin’s writings, and bring to a fitting 
close the labors of the learned editor. It 
is not possible within the space of a brief 
article to give any adequate review of 
this scholarly work, and one must con- 
fine oneself to mere generalities. Ob- 
viously, the ten volumes must be regarded 
as a whole, and from this view the char- 
acter and importance of the work can be 
clearly discerned. 

The labor involved has been enormous. 
Libraries at home and abroad have been 
ransacked for every bit of information 
concerning Franklin, and the editor has 
spared no pains to insure accuracy in the 
minutest details. The notes contained in 
this work are themselves a mine of his 
torical information. They have been 
carefully prepared, and throw needed 
light upon every obscure corner of Frank- 
lin’s multifarious writings. As has been 
stated in notices of the first instalment 
of this edition, many errors of previous 
writers have been corrected, and scores 
of letters not heretofore published have 
been included. It is quite possible, as 
Professor Smyth states, in his preface 
to the tenth volume, that further re- 
search may result in lucky finds which 
will decide some controverted points in 
Franklin’s career ; but it is not likely that 
new discoveries will impair to any appre- 
ciable extent the authority of this edition. 
One thing at least is certain: no future 
writer dealing with American history in 
the eighteenth century will be able to 
proceed with his work without many ref- 
erences to these volumes. They will be 
for all purposes the final authority upon 
subjects connected with Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

In the tenth volume there is printed a 
life of Franklin by the editor. It is a 
pity that this brilliant biography was not 
given more space. The marks of the 
condensing process are shown, and some 


*Tuoe Writincs oF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Collected and Edited by Albert Henry Smyth. 
Vol. VIII, 1780-1782; Vol. IX, 1783-1788; Vol. 
X, 1789-1790. With a Life of Franklin by the 
Editor. The Macmillan Company. 
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of its excellence is impaired by a too 
rigorous pruning. The bulk of Professor 
Smyth’s “Life” is devoted to the years 
subsequent to 1757, at which point the 
famous Autobiography ends. ‘There are 
interesting chapters dealing with Frank- 
lin’s life in England and in France, and 
much information has been gathered by 
the editor which is not easily accessible 
to students. Upon the whole, the picture 
which Professor Smyth has drawn of the 
philosopher-statesman is one which will 
be accepted by the men of our day as ac- 
curate, just and not unduly heightened. 
His strength and his limitations are cor- 
rectly appraised and set forth, and while 
his failings are treated with delicacy and 
charity, his illustrious services to the land 
of his birth receive that generous meas- 
ure of praise and gratitude which every 
enlightened mind acknowledges to be 
their due and proper reward. 

A few hours before this article was 
written the death of Professor Smyth 
was announced. The shock of that un- 
timely death will be felt in a wide circle, 
for many knew and loved him both as a 
man and as a scholar. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


A Handbook for Diplomatists* 


The Practice of Diplomacy, by ex-Secre- 
tary of State John W. Foster, is in a 
sense supplementary to his former work 
on A Century of Diplomacy. The latter 
was an historical review. The new work 
is really a text-book for the intending 
diplomat ; but it is also an exposition of 
the practical side of diplomacy, and ought 
to interest thinking people who have no 
desire to enter the service. 

The work is of unusual value because 
of the recent discussions in Congress as 
to the erection of homes for embassies 
and the increase of salaries. It is well- 
known that at present no man can be- 
come an ambassador unless he is willing 
to draw very heavily on his private 
purse. Living modestly, and conforming 
to European usages, there is no possibil- 
ity of an ambassador getting through 


*THE PracticE oF Diptomacy. By John 
W. Foster. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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with less than $35,000 a year—or twice 
the salary received. Many ambassadors 
spend more than this. And it should be 
understood that it is not foolish expendi- 
ture, as apostles of the ‘“‘shirt-sleeves di- 
plomacy” used to hold. The dignity of 
the nation must be maintained in the eyes 
of others and not according to any rabid 
democratic notions. 

Mr. Foster gives some very illuminat- 
ing comments on the methods of diplo- 
macy and the way in which things are 
done, setting forth some modern import- 
ant instances. He writes in simple lan- 
guage, and states conditions as they are, 
besides giving some hints of what he 
thinks they ought to be. 

JoserH M. RocGErs. 


The Flock* 


Trade has its romances as well as love 
and war, and in this volume Mary Austin 
has revealed the romance of the wool 
trade. It has nothing to do with ware- 
houses or mere “merchants,” but centers 
in “the flock,’ its original source. 
Thither Mrs. Austin went in search of 
material, and a bountiful shearing she 
achieved. This she has truly and deftly 
woven into a consecutive story, in the 
telling of which she has accomplished a 
notable and brilliant success. The plain 
prose of fact is translated into poetry, 
losing none of its reliability, but, con- 
trariwise, gaining much thereby. Every 
fact and phase of the sheep herder’s life 
in the beautiful valleys of the Pacific 
slope is recounted with precision and 
detail. The idyllic note is everywhere 
evident, but the book does not wander 
so far from the prosaic reality as one 


might imagine. 
K ok * 


One of this year’s contributions to 
sociological literature is a volume of 
studies in the psychology of sex, entitled 
Sev and Society, by William I. Thomas, 
associate professor of Sociology in the 
University of Chicago. (Published by the 
University of Chicago Press.) 

These studies have all been published 
in scientific American and European jour- 
nals, but are now gathered into book 


*THE FLOocK. 
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form. While each essay is complete in 
itself, the general thesis running through 
all of them is the same—that the differ- 
ences in bodily habit between men and 
women, particularly the greater strength, 
restlessness and motor aptitude of the 
man, and the stationary condition of 
woman, have had an important influence 
on social forms and activities, and on the 
character and mind of the two sexes. 

After a statement, verified by statisti- 
cal examinations, of the existing organic 
differences of the sexes, the writer en- 
deavors to show the historical causes of 
this difference. 

His philosophy is optimistic and is ex- 
pressed in a nutshell by the following: 

At present we seem justified in inferring that 
the differences in mental expression between 
the higher and lower races and between men 
and women are no greater than they should be 
in view of the existing differences in oppor- 
tunity. 

The book is written in a clear and 
readable style, and is of interest to those 
studying social problems. 

* aK 

To call attention to four volumes of 
which “The Nation” very rightly says, 
“the aim of the whole series is mis- 
taken,” we would consider for a short 
space Modern Poets and_ Christian 
Teaching, including Robert Browning, by 
Frank C. Lockwood ; Matthew Arnold, by 
James Main Dixon; Gilder, Markham and 
Sill, by David C. Downey, and Lowell, by 
William A. Quayle. In each case the 
work of the poet under discussion is 
searched for evidence of Christian creed 
and dogma. A task impossible is dar- 
ingly undertaken. 

The Browning volume is eulogy, pure 
and simple, with orthodoxy read into 
every manner of unorthodox line; and a 
conclusion reached that Browning was 
the most Christian of all our poets. We 
admit Browning’s faith; it were impos- 
sible to strap any creed to him. 

The book on Arnold is a series of 
preachments that take the narrow-minded 
view. If Dr. Dixon had Arnold before 
him he would doubtless admonish him 
and plead with him; remonstrate with 
him and reproach him. Because Arnold 
does not “preach” he must be _ repri- 
manded, and all manner of doubt must 
be cast upon his religious beliefs. 











The remaining two volumes, the one 
on Gilder, Markham and Sill; the other 
on Lowell, are again mistaken attempts 
to define the indefinable. 

A poet cannot be held responsible for 


each single effusion. He is a creature 
contradictory, and of moods as various 
as moods can be. To take Browning's 

God’s in His Heaven 

All’s right with the world! 
and make it the basis for a statement that 
Browning was the most Christian of 
English poets is to display a short-sight- 
edness truly deplorable. It were better 
to deal with the influence of our poets 
for evil or for good, than to waste four 
volumes trying to place them in the front 
pews of some particular church. (Eaton 
& Mains.) 


An interesting volume comes to us, 
Bards of the Gael and Gall. It is a collec- 
tion of “examples of the poetic literature 
of Erin,” and comprises poems rendered 
into English by Dr. George Sigerson, 
president of the National Literary So- 
ciety of Ireland. The frontispiece is a 
photogravure of the blind bard, Caroian; 
and the subdivisions consist of “Lays of 
Milesian Invaders;’ “The Cuchulain 
Period ;” “The Fionn Period ;” “Ossianac : 
Age of Lamentations ;” “The Christian 
Dawn;” “Early Christian;’ “Gael and 
Norse ;” “Gael and Norman;” “Seven- 
teenth Century;”’ “Eighteenth Century: 
Patriotic ;” “Eighteenth Century: Songs 
of the Emotions;” ‘Folk-Songs;” and 
“Paraphrases from the Gaelic.” 

This makes a valuable Irish anthology. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


ok 


Two volumes that will find a welcome 
among American’ readers comprise 
The Golden Treasury of Irish Songs and 
Lyrics, edited by Charles Welsh, and pub- 
lished by the Dodge Publishing Company. 
The selections begin with the old ballads 
of the Irish bards, translated from the 
original Gaelic; cover the field of folk- 
songs and patriotic verse, and finally 
come down to the poems of Tom Moore 
and the recent work of the writers of the 
Irish Renaissance. The volumes are 
carefully indexea. and make valuable ref- 
erence books 
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A sumptuous volume on home decora- 
tion, written by N. Hudson Moore and 
published by F. A. Stokes Company, is 
The Collector's Manual. The book is 
large, well printed, and profusely illus- 
trated, there being three hundred and 
thirty-six pictures, most of them repro- 
duced from photographs. The book is 
one that home-makers will want and will 
need. There are countless suggestions as 
to the ways in which objects of art may 
be collected and used as materials for 
decoration, as well as ideas for less ex- 
pensive ways of beautifying the home. 


The Auto Guest Book of Mobile Maxims, 
by Ethel Watts-Mumford Grant and Rich- 
ard Butler Glaenzer (Paul Elder & Co.), 
is supposed to embody the maxims of 
Punsbad the Railer, Ga Raja of the Pun- 
job, Vice-Roysterer of Notsopoor, ren- 
dered in the vernacular, which are puns 
on the automobile. 


Who's It in America is by Charles Eus- 
tace Merriman (B. W. Dodge & Com- 
pany), the author of Letters of a Son to 
His Self-Made Father. This skit is dedi- 
cated to “All whose biographies have 
been omitted, with the hope that they will 
not feel slighted.” 


Why Men Remain Bachelors, another 
semi-satirical volume by Lilian Bell, 
author of The Love Affairs of an Old Maid 
(John Lane Company) has such sub- 
headings as “The Management of 
Wives,” “The Management of Husbands,” 
“Wanted: A Career,” “The Lonéliness of 
3eing Unloved,” and like topics. 

Oliver Herford’s poetic pleasantries 
find themselves much at home in The Peter 
Pan Alphabet, which Charles Scribner’s 
Sons have issued. Both the verses and 
the drawings show Mr. Herford at his 
cleverest. 


The Making of a Housewife, by Isabel 
Gordon Curtis, contains sixty-eight illus- 
trations from photographs by the author. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company.) In the 
form of a story, it contains many helpful 
“lessons” and household hints. 












Spanish literature early leavened Eng- 
lish. In the sixteenth century, on that 
arid peninsular plain, the seed-corn of the 
future sprouted early, though to a brief 
harvest, and some fell by the English way- 
side where two Spanish royal marriages 
passed in processional splendor. When 
the hunt for early Spanish editions began 
a generation ago, there was found nigh 
as good hunting ground in England as in 
Spain. 

“Thomas Shelton’”—if he be more than 
a name—published our first translation of 
Don Quixote, 1612 (second and worse edi- 
tion 1620), five years after the first Span- 
ish edition appeared. It was the day of 
great translations—the Bible leading in 
the years before Florio’s Montaigne and 
North’s Plutarch, with Chapman’s Homer 
for good measure. Cervantes’ work has 
had its dozen translations, besides Sam- 


uel Rowlands, 1615; J. Philips, 1687; 
Shelton and John Stevens, 1706; Peter 
Anthony Motteux, 1719; Charles Jarvis 
(or Jervas), 1742; Tobias George 
Smollett, 1755: Mary Smirke, 1818; 
J. G. Lockhart’s Motteux, John Hook- 
ham Frére, 1822; A. J. Duffield, 1884; 
John Ormsby, 1884; Henry Edward 
Watts, 1895. While Ticknor, Pres- 
cott and Lockhart approve Motteux, 


Shelton holds the field as the one incom- 
parable translation, loose as it is, and 
written at speed in forty days, the first 
in any language and from the Spanish and 
not Italian, a fable begun by Jarvis, con- 
tinued by Lowndes and disproved by 
James Fitzmaurice Kelly in editing the 
issue of this translation in four comely 
volumes in the Tudor Translations, 1896 
(David Nutt), the last issue. Most of 
us have read Motteux as modified by suc- 
cessive editors. Watts, of recent version, 
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is the most careful, precise and fullest in 
annotation, as are his lives of Cervantes, 
of which he has issued three and the text, 
1898, annotated by Kelly and Ormsby, 
the standard for English readers. The 
first critical edition ever issued appeared 
also in England—John Bowle, 1781. 

Shelton’s translation, following the text 
of 1612, has been wisely taken for the 
edition to contain the illustrations of 
Daniel Vierge, now issuing (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) in four volumes. Vierge 
holds to-day the perilous place of the 
idol of a cult of which Mr. Joseph Pennel 
is the high-priest. Mr. Royal Cortissoz, 
the art and literary critic of the New 
York “Tribune” staff, has with some 
abatement accepted this view in the intro- 
duction to this edition. Unquestionably 
the foremost of modern _ illustrators, 
Vierge, by those of his cult, is asserted 
the illustrator of all time, who first discov- 
ered how illustration should appear on the 
printed page, the world’s master in the 
black-line, revolutionizing all moderr 
work in this field. 

This is to mistake the last brilliant ex- 
emplar in the evolution of a great art for 
its sum and final term. Exactly as the 
early printed page, down to hand-colored 
capitals, shows the influence of the illu- 
minated page, so the printed illustration 
began as the transcription of color. In the 
progress of four centuries the line has 
gained in dominance, and it reaches its 
current culmination in Vierge. This is not 
the only thing worth doing i in illustration, 
and it is not the only illustration doing 
worth admiring; but in their place, posi- 
tion and postulate, these illustrations of 
Don Quixote culminate. 

They lack the young freedom of his 
work in Pablo de Segovia, where uncon- 















scious expression was carried to the 
limit of the line. Every one of these 
wonderful drawings of the Knight of Cer- 
vantes and all time is laden with the con- 
sciousness that the illustration of a great 
work by a great artist is in progress. It 
is not thus that good things grow. Vierge, 
born in 1851, came in a fortunate moment. 
His father was an illustrator in Madrid. 
At fourteen, he had won an honorable 
mention in the Academy, then under Mad- 
razo. Like a Japanese artist he drew 
from early childhood, and from ten did 
nothing but draw. The dreary years of 
book education which blind the eyes and 
stiffen the fingers of our artists did not 
paralyze him. By twenty he was doing 
his full creative work as an artist. The 
pendulum of preference which in swings 
of half a century or so vibrates in black 
and white from line to shadowed mass 
and back again, was, just as he began his 
career, turning to line, led by Whistler and 
the time-spirit, the last as much as the 
first. Fresh from the tradition of Goya 
and the impulse of Madrazo, Vierge 
drove straight for the line. His better 
was never seen. Imaginative reality, and 
the light that is not yet won are not his; 
but he has, as in these illustrations, a sur- 
passing concinnity, a capacity to say it 
so, just so, and no other way whatever, 
a dignity and unswerving realism such as 
art has not the equal. One thing no man 
bar none—has ever done, and that is 
the strange look of two figures on a deso- 
late, arid, wind-swept plain or in cavern- 
ous cliffs. If you had once seen either 
of these in a dry land where no water is, 
you remember it a lifetime. and here it is 
again in a few touches of Vierge. 

Dore is just now in the forgotten to- 
morrow of better things, and the day 
turns from him as other days have turned 
from greater men. No other of the illus- 
trators on whom Mr. Cortissoz pours con- 
tempt has a remembered place. But even 
Vierge is not the end. Illustration is 
neither an exact science nor an inspired 
revelation; but the interpretation in one 
medium of the thoughts expressed in an- 
other, and it is the record of letters that 
translation succeeds translation. 
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Co.), for its full significance needs to be 
read with some such book as Karl Hille- 
brand’s German Thought, 1880. Lecturing 
in London on the morrow of the great 
war which converted philosophic and lib- 
eral Germany into the militarist and 
drilled empire the world now knows, Hil- 
lebrand gave to the self-education and 
self-organization of the Teuton people 
his review of German development from 
the Seven Years’ War to the fall of 
Paris. He sketched a power taught, dis- 
ciplined and set in ordered social ranks 
like an army, under its Kaiser command- 
er, bartering liberty and self-rule for 
security and success. Professor Francke 
has to sum a quarter-century of this 
regime. Born at Kiel, German to the 
core, as is always the man of the frontier, 
an important factor in the Germanizing 
of Harvard, Professor Francke marshals 
in this collection of essays and addresses, 
both the character and the achievements 
of modern Germany. The average Ger- 
man of to-day is, as he says, “consciously 
or not, a follower of Nietzsche,” who is 
“a bundle of animal instincts, of the 
desire for self-preservation and _ self- 
gratification, the thirst for power, the 
impulse to create and to command.” If 
he has submitted to an iron discipline, he 
has won material progress, and if liberty 
lacks, he has more than he now uses, 
which is true. 

But this picture he relieves by illumi- 
nating sketches of the German as he was, 
before he paid for greatness by submis- 
sion, as personified in Goethe, Schiller and 
Fichte. Emerson’s value he appreciates. 
Nothing else American. His best service 
is his picture of what few Americans 
either understand or appreciate, the free- 
dom of German intellectual life, its great 
succession of sculptors, its possession in 
Hauptmann and Sudermann of the only 
living dramatists—save possibly Gordin— 
worth considering, both men of the fore- 
most rank; in Boecklin (more known than 
the Professor thinks), of the greatest 
imaginative painter of our day, one of 
the few great of any day; and in Klinger 
of a sculptor—if of the second rank, be- 
cause theatric—of the first current im- 
portance. Add to this, a literary activity 
without parallel and Professor Francke 
has a right to write pages aglow with 
national admiration which can instruct all. 
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This higher side of Germany has nowhere 
been better described in less space. You 
will realize as you read why Germany 
teaches the world and is hated by it, for 
even Prof. Francke, in his apology to a 
page, seems aware that no power is so 
distrusted by the average American as the 
German Government. 

For the German people there is a sin- 
cere sympathy. For the German ruling 
class the American feels the instinctive 
opposition of one who realizes that it is 
opposed to every American ideal and that 
its success must be our failure and our 
success its fall. For militarism and free- 
dom together no world is large enough. 

i a 

A patch of rain which the northern 
edge of the trade winds carries over the 
western edge of the Iberian peninsula 
makes Portugal and defines its bound- 
aries. 

This larger rainfall rendered peasant 
ownership possible, maintained there a 
Celtiberian population, and gave the 
region its separate conditions which set 
it off from Spain, even in Roman days. 
Major Martin Andrew Sharp Hume, 
known as a painstaking student in the 
Tudor period, come of a family long resi- 
dent in Madrid, has written a frankly 
guide-book kind of travel in Through 
Portugal (McClure, Phillips & Co.). 
Issued in England by a steamship com- 
pany plying to Lisbon, prettily  illus- 
trated with colored sketches by Mr. A. 
S. Forrest, Major Humes’ close acquaint- 
ance with architecture gives its pages the 
sequence of Portuguese building, early 
Romanesque, and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Portuguese analogue to chirur- 
gesque. At this point it is superior to 
Mr. Oswald Crawturd’s Round the Calen- 
dar in Portugal, 1890, as it is inferior in 
an intimate close picture of the people. 
The Celtiberian remains at Citania have 
here their first clear English narrative, 
though described by Mr. Crawfurd. If 
Mr. Hume has seen Cartailhac’s work on 
Prehistoric Spain-Portugal, he does not 
cite it, and he or the American printer 
persistently misspells his predecessor 
“Crawford.” The two current histories, 
Portugal, H. Morse Stephens (1891), and 
Portugal and Its People, W. A. Salisbury, 
1893, have superseded S. Astley Dunham’s 
History of Spain and Portugal, 1832. The 
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former is a lucid, concise summary of a 
little known field. 
+ ss 
Class-room Management, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Chandler Bagley (The Macmillan 
Company), is such a summary of con- 
cise method as grows up in a_ normal 
school under American teaching where 
training in routine supersedes either 
exact knowledge or broad cultivation. It 
is the inevitable result of the lack of a 
liberal education in elementary and many 
high school teachers that they and those 
who train them should have an exag- 
gerated estimate of drill. Many of them 
believe that the human mind can be filled, 
given skill, like a bottle. Method counts. 
Much can be done by it, and much is. Of 
its kind, this is a sound manual, minute 
in its analysis, technical in its advice, 
based on a full knowledge of the laws 
of the Eastern States, and practical. On 
corporal punishment it is conservative 
and temperate, abreast with current 
opinion which returns to it. Few mere 
devices appear in its pages. Too little is 
made of the teacher’s daily preparation 
and too much of the normal school; but 
this is natural. As compared with a like 
English manual on the recitation, this 
trusts more to initiative, and analyzes 
more closely and intelligently the process 
of attention and memory. Experience at 
the Oswego Normal School is the base 
of the work, and it lays more stress than 
is usual on getting the pupil study, and 
less on mere recitation. 


ke ote 
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Mr. Perceval Landon has that singular 
capacity for being interesting. He has 
taken the familiar line of Indian travel 
and written about it, Under the Sun (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Company), republishing 
his articles in the “London Telegraph.” 
There is nothing new here—the buildings 
of which we have all seen photographs, 
the life which has been described for four 
hundred years, the casual incidents of 
travel; but all told so that the pages have 
the characteristic quality. But since Mr. 
Landon is a born traveler, with a news- 
paper man’s capacity for picking up the 
interesting by the handle and hold ng it 
out to you, when the book is finished there 
is a definite impression of the Indian 
panorama. 
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Charles Kingsley, 1819-1875 


HARLES KINGSLEY was one of 

the forces of the past generation. 

He literally pitched heart-fore- 

most, if not head-foremost, into all 
the social, scientific, and political prob- 
lems thoughtfully discussed by the more 
careful thinkers of the time. As a kind 
of “free lance,” he was committed from 
the start to a championship of the emo- 
tional side of questions which his calmer 
contemporaries were inclined to consider 
from their reasonable side. 

If the difficulties which trouble all 
thinking men in their endeavors to ad- 
vance the human race could be over- 
come by gushes of philanthropic senti- 
ment, Kingsley would have rapidly risen 
to be the first man of his time. 

The real lesson taught by Charles 
Kingsley’s life is this: that he was one 
of the most impulsive, the most incon- 
sistent, the most passionate, and at heart 
the most conscientious of human beings. 
It is this fact that makes the account of 
his school and college life interesting. 





Young students will find in it much to 
inspire them with a desire to emulate his 
virtues. But his solid virtues were so 
bound up with his fascinating defects 
that whoever follows him must take care 
not to imitate in whole what is only val- 
uable in part. 

Kingsley never arrived at intellectual 
and moral manhood. He was a boy—a 
grand, a glorious boy—when he first ap- 
peared as a dogmatic man, assuming to 
direct English thought; and a boy, a 
splendid boy, he remained to the last 
year of his life. All his vagaries of opin- 
ion and sentiment, all the strange incon- 
sistencies of his career, all the sense and 
all the nonsense which alternately 
shocked or attracted his contemporaries, 
were properly to be referred to the plain 
fact that he never became a mature man, 
All the learning he acquired, all the ex- 
perience of life he accumulated through 
long years, all his contacts and collisions 
with the minds of friends who repre- 
sented the most advanced intellect of the 
age, never could cure him of the boyish 
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defect of substituting impulse for intelli- 
gence, even in the consideration of those 
complicated problems in which the intelli- 
gence should manifestly be the supreme 
guide and arbiter. 

His father was a clergyman of the old 
English stamp. He was what is called a 
“hunting-parson,” a man of sound re- 
ligious sentiments and principles, who did 
not think “following the hounds” at all 
disqualified him to be a preacher, an ex- 





CHARLES KINGSLEY 


ample of righteousness, and a consoler of 
death-beds. “Muscular Christianity” was 
palpably the atmosphere into which the 
young Kingsley was born. But a certain 
sense and impulse of right characterized 
the boy from his cradle, accompanied with 
that moral fastidiousness which feeds 
juvenile self-importance. He wrote ser- 
mons at an early age. Indeed, while his 
mind and character were in the process 
of formation he had become infected with 
the moral disease of talking as if he loved 
everybody, and of acting as if he loved 
only a chosen few. 

The slightest contrast of character in 
the boys with whom he played and studied 
quickly roused his antipathies. A lover 
of the whole human race in the abstract, 
he still found hardly a companion with 
whom he could individually sympathize. 
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He was a childish type of a few of our 
modern philanthropists, whose compre- 
hensive, benevolent feelings include all 
the inhabitants of America, Europe, Asia 
and Africa, but who practically belong to 
that class of conservative citizens most 
ready to call in the constable to kick a 
common beggar from their inhospitable 
doorsteps. 

Shy in behavior toward his fellow-stu- 
dents, Kingsley, as a boy, still recognized 
them to a certain extent; that is, he conde- 
scended to assure them of his superiority 
to them all, because, while he was their 
equal in Latin and Greek, he had before 
the age of eight developed a taste for the 
poetical aspects of nature, which they did 
not feel, and had acquired some knowl- 
edge of botany and geology, of which they 
knew nothing. This conceit would have 
been quickly knocked out of him had he 
gone to one of the public schools of Eng- 
land, but his private tutors unconsciously 
fostered it. They felt that they had to 
do with a boy of genius; but their man- 
agement of him was not judicious. The 
Rev. R. C. Powles admits that Charles, 
while under his care, was not popular 
among his schoolmates. He did not con- 
sciously snub those who knew him; but 
a good deal of unconscious snubbing 
went on, all the more resented, perhaps, 
because it was unconscious. 

Up to the time he went to college his 
instructors, without knowing it, educated 
his self-will; and when he entered Cam- 
bridge University he was soon distin- 
guished for the recklessness with which 
he doubted everything that the orthodox 
professors believed, and the fierceness 
with which he threw himself into fishing, 
boating, hunting, driving, boxing, fencing, 
shooting and field sports generally. He 
still contrived that his wildest recreations 
should assist him in his studies in natural 
history, and his quickness of apprehen- 
sion enabled him to keep fairly up with 
his fellow-students in the classics and 
mathematics. But his mind, bright as it 
was, was in a state of anarchy during his 
whole university life; and the anarchy of 
his mind was fairly represented in the 
anarchy of his character. 

The only thing that saved him from 
ruin was the force and purity of his emo- 
tional nature. He loved his father and 
mother, his brother and sisters, dearly. 








He wished to do nothing which would 
bring sorrow to them by bringing dis- 
grace on himself. He therefore kept 
himself morally upright; but of intellec- 
tual uprightness, of that fine mental con- 
scientiousness which characterizes think- 
ers of the first class, and which ranks a 
comforting sophism in the class of serious 
offenses, Kingsley never appears to have 
formed an adequate idea. 

Enough has been said of the doubtful 
side of Kingsley’s character, and of his 
career at school and college. It is pleas- 
ant to turn to its fascinating side. The 
boy had, first of all, courage. He never 
flinched from danger, he never showed 
any weak sensibility to pain. In the play- 
ground he never hesitated at attempting 
feats of skill and strength which involved 
the risk of broken bones. In his thir- 
teenth year he climbed, three or four 
days in succession, a high tree, to take 
an egg from a hawk’s nest. On the fifth 
day it happened that the mother hawk 
was in her nest. She attacked Charles 
both with beak and claws. He retained 
his self-possession, though cruelly pun- 
ished for his intrusion. An ordinary boy, 
thus surprised, would have dropped at 
once from the tree, and perhaps broken 
his neck. Kingsley came down as coolly 
and steadily as he had gone up, though 
the blood was streaming from his lacer- 
ated hands as he descended. 

On another occasion, when he was 
troubled with a sore finger, he remem- 
bered that somebody had told him it 
might be cured by cautery ; and, becoming 
his own physician, he heated a poker red- 
hot by the schoolroom fire, and calmly 
applied it two or three times until the 
cure was effected. 

In his earliest boyhood days his father 
was rector of a church in a fishing-town. 
This town, Clovelly, was something like 
Gloucester, in Massachusetts, as far as 
regards its tragedies of shipwreck. De- 
lighting, as Charles did, in the winds and 
waves, he had early experience of the 
human woe which often accompanied the 
storms; and in after years he described 
some of the calamities he had witnessed 
as a boy, with a vividness of imaginative 
vision that showed how indelibly the in- 
cidents were stamped on his memory. 

Thus he speaks of a vessel, blown by a 
storm “on a slab of rock, rising slowly 
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to drop again with a 
piteous crash as the wave fell back from 
the cliff, and dragging the roaring peb- 
bles back with it under the coming wall 


on every surge, 


You have heard of ships, at the 
last moment, crying aloud like living 
things in agony? I heard it then, as the 
stumps of her masts rocked and reeled in 
her, and every plank and joint strained 
and screamed with the dreadful tension.” 

And afterwards he described another 
scene, “when the gray columns of water- 
spouts came stalking across the waves 
before the northern gale, overwhelming 
the tiny herring-boats ; and the beach be- 
side the town was covered with shrieking 
women and old men, casting themselves 
on the pebbles in fruitless agonies of 
prayer, as corpse after corpse was swept 
up at the feet of wives and children.” 

So frequent were such calamities that 
Kingsley said, a few years after, that 
hardly one of the playmates of his boy- 
hood survived. “One poor little fellow’s 
face,” he writes, “starts out of the depths 
of memory as fresh as ever, my especial 
pet and bird’s-nesting companion as a boy 
a little, delicate, precocious, large- 
brained child, who might have written 
books some day if he had been a gen- 
tleman’s son; but, when his father’s ship 
was wrecked, they found him left alone 
of all the crew, just as he had been lashed 
to the rigging by loving and dying hands, 
but cold and stiff, the little soul beaten 
out of him by the cruel waves before it 
had time to show what growth there 
might have been in it.” 

Such early experiences as these must 
have awakened and deepened Kingsley’s 
sympathy with his race. The intensity 
with which he describes them proves that 
they had originally impressed his imag- 
ination as well as his heart, and the imag- 
ination never forgets. 

It is also to be said, in respect to his 
university life, that the physical energy 
which made him neglect his studies for 
fishing and field-sports was converted 
into mental and moral energy, when he 
had reason to fear that at the end of his 
residence in Cambridge his rank as a 
scholar would be very low. He con- 


of foam. 





densed the results of studies which should 
have been spread over three years into 
six months of continuous and desperate 
In the examination for honors he 


work. 
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came out first-class in classics, and 
“Senior opt” in mathematics; but he did 
all this at the expense of a strain, both 
on his mind and body, which at the time 
threatened serious consequences to his 
health, and which might have driven an 
ordinary student, who did not possess his 
quickness of perception, into imbecility 
or insanity. 

“My brains,” he wrote at the time he 
was preparing for his examination, “are 
in such an over-worked and be-Greeked 
state, that I cannot answer for always 
talking sense just now. I read myself 
ill this week, and have been ordered to 
shut up every book till the examination ; 
and, in fact the last three weeks, in which 
I had to make a rally from the violent 
exertion of the mathematical tripos, have 
been spent in agonies of pain with leeches 
on my head, just when I ought to have 
been straining every nerve.” 

Violent exertion! That is the impres- 
sion which Kingsley’s books and clerical 
work convey equally to the reader of his 
works and to the reader of his biogra- 
phy. He had no repose in that life of his, 
especially none of that repose which 
comes from continuous and comprehen- 
sive thought. He read the book of nature 
and the book of life by flashes of light- 
ning, not by steady sunlight. 


FRANK H. SwEET. 





To briefly state the facts of his life, 
Charles Kingsley was born at Holne, 
Devonshire, on June 12, 1819. He stud- 
ied at King’s College, London, and at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. He be- 
came curate, and later rector, of Evers- 
ley, Hampshire, and was made canon of 
Middleham in 1845. He was appointed 
professor of English literature in Queen’s 
College, London, and passed from here 
to the chair of modern history at Cam- 
bridge. In 1869 he was made canon of 
Chester, and in 1873, canon of Westmin- 
ster. 

His first story was published in 1848— 
Yeast. It was followed by another 
Christian socialist novel, Alton Locke, in 
1850. In 1848 there also appeared a 
drama, St. Elizabeth of Hungary. After 
these came Hypatia, 1853; Westward Hol, 
1855; Glaucus, 1855; Two Years Ago, 
1857; The Water Babies, 1863; Hereward 
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the Wake, 1866; Prose Idylls, 1873; and 
Plays and Puritans, 1873. 


Max Miiller, writing of Kingsley says: 

In England, Kingsley has been loved and 
revered for many years as a writer and a poet. 
But he has been much more than that. He 
formed part and parcel of the people; nay one 
might say he formed part of the English con- 
science. He was the one of the men of whom 
one thought at once, whenever a social or a 
religious, or a great political question stirred 
the people. 


Dean Stubbs writes: 


Certainly no intelligent reader ever rose from 
a perusal of Kingsley’s books without feeling 
himself a stronger, more natural, more sympa- 
thetic human being, or without an increased 
sense of that faith in God and nature which 
was always at the center of Kingsley’s thought. 


Selections 
Tue SANDs oF DEE. 
By Charles Kingsley. 
“O Mary! go call the cattle home— 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee!” 
The Western wind was wild and dank with 
foam, 
And all alone went she. 
The creeping tide came up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And ‘round and ’round the sand, 
As far as eye could see; 
The blinding mist came down and hid the land; 
And never home came she. 


“O, is it weed or fish or floating hair, 
A tress of golden hair, 
A drowned maiden’s hair, 
Above the nets, at sea? 
Was never salmon yet that shown so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee.” 


They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea; 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle 
home 
Across the sands of Dee. 


From Westward Ho! 


But in the meanwhile, Frank and Amyas con- 
cocted a scheme, which was put into effect the 
next day (being market-day) ; first by the inn- 
keeper, who began under Amyas’ orders a 
bustle of roasting, boiling, and frying, unpar- 
alleled in the annals of the Ship Tavern; and 
next by Amyas himself, who, going out into 
the market, invited as many of his old school- 
fellows, one by one apart, as Frank had point- 
ed out to him, to a merry supper and a “rowse” 
thereon consequent; by which crafty scheme, in 
came each of Rose Salterne’s gentle admirers, 
and found himself, to his considerable disgust, 
seated at the same table with six rivals, to none 
of whom had he spoken for the last six months. 








—— 











However, all were too well bred to let the 
Leighs discern as much; and they (though, of 
course, they knew all) settled their guests, 
Frank on his couch lying at the head of the 
tabie, and Amyas taking the bottom; and con- 
trived, by filling all mouths with good things, 
to save them the pain of speaking to each other 
till the wine should have loosened their tongues 
and warmed their hearts. In the meanwhile 
both Amyas and Frank, ignoring the silence of 
their guests with the most provoking good- 
humor, chatted, and joked, and told stories, 
and made themselves such good company, that 
Will Cary, who always found merriment infec- 
tious, melted into a jest, and then into another, 
and, finding good-humor far more pleasant 
than bad, tried to make Mr. Coffin laugh, and 
only made him bow, and to make Mr. Fortescue 
laugh, and only made him frown; and, un- 
abashed, nevertheless, began piaying his light 
artillery upon the waiters, till he drove them 
out of the room, bursting with laughter. 

So far so good. And when the cloth was 
drawn, and sack and sugar became the order 
of the day, and “Queen and Bible” had been 
duly drunk with all the honors, Frank tried 
a fresh move, and, 

“T have a toast, gentlemen—here it is. The 
gentlemen of the Irish wars; and may Ireland 
never be without a St. Leger to stand by a 
Fortescue, a Fortescue to stand by a St. Leger, 
and a Chichester to stand by both.” 

Which toast of course involved the drinking 
the healths of the three representatives of those 
families, and their returning thanks, and pay- 
ing a compliment each to the other’s house; and 
so the ice cracked a little farther; and young 
Fortescue proposed the health of “Amyas Leigh, 
and all bold mariners;” to which Amyas re- 
plied by a few blunt, kindly words, “that he 
wished to know no better fortune than to sail 
‘round the world again with the present com- 
pany as fellow-adventurers, and so give the 
Spaniards another taste of the men of Devon.” 

And by this time, the wine going down 
sweetly caused thé lips of them that were 
asleep to speak, till the ice broke up altogether, 
and every man began talking like a rational 
Englishman to the man who sat next to him. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said Frank, who saw 
that it was the fit moment for the grand as- 
sault which he had planned all along; “let me 
give you a health which none of you, I dare 
say, will refuse to drink with heart and soul 
as well as with lips; the health of one whom 
beauty and virtue have so ennobled that in their 
light the shadow of the lowly birth is unseen ;— 
the health of one whom I would proclaim as 
peerless in loveliness, were it not that every 
gentleman here has sisters, who might well 
challenge from her the girdle of Venus; and 
yet what else dare I say, while those same 
lovely ladies who, if they but use their own 
mirrors, must needs be far better judges of 
beauty than I can be, have in my own hearing 
again and again assigned the palm to her? Surely, 
if the goddesses decide among themselves the 
question of the golden apple, Paris himself 
must vacate the judgment seat. Gentlemen, 
your hearts, I doubt not, have already bid you, 
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as my unworthy lips do now, to drink ‘The 
Rose of Torridge.’ ” 

If the Rose of Torridge herself had walked 
into the room she could hardly have caused 
more blank astonishment than Frank’s bold 
speech. Every guest turned red and pale, and 
red again, and looked at the other as much as 
to say, “What right has any one but I to drink 
to her? Lift your glass and I will dash it out 
of your hand;” but Frank, with sweet affront- 
ery, drank “The health of the Rose of Tor- 
ridge, and a double health to that worthy gentle- 
man, whosoever he may be, whom she is fated 
to honor with her love!” 

“Well done, cunning Frank Leigh!” cried 
blunt Will Cary; “none of us dare quarrel with 
you now, however much we may sulk at each 
other. For there’s none of us, I’ll warrant, but 
thinks that she likes him the best of all; and 
so we are bound to believe that you have drunk 
our healths all ’round.” 

“And so I have; and what better thing can 
you do, gentlemen, than to drink each other’s 
healths all ’round likewise, and so show your- 
selves true gentlemen, true Christians, aye, true 
lovers? For what is love (let me speak freely 
to you, gentlemen and guests), what is love, 
but the very inspiration of that Deity whose 
name is love? Be sure that not without rea- 
son did the ancients feign Eros to be the eldest 
of the gods, by whom the jarring elements of 
chaos were attuned into harmony and order. 
How, then, shall lovers make him the. father 
of strife? Shall Psyche wed with Cupid to 
bring forth a cockatrice’s egg? or the soul be 
filled with love, the likeness of the immortals, 
to burn with envy and jealousy, division and 
distrust? True, the rose has its thorn; but it 
leaves poison and stings to the nettle. Cupid 
has his arrow, but he hurls no scorpions. Venus 
is awful when despised, as the daughters of 
Preetus found, but her handmaids are the 
Graces, not the Furies. Surely he who loves 
aright will not only find love lovely; but be- 
come himself lovely also. I speak not to rep- 
rehend you, gentlemen; for to you (ac your 
piercing wits have already perceived, to judge 
by your honorable blushes) my discourse tends; 
but to point you, if you will permit me, to that 
rock which I myself have, I know -not by what 
Divine goodhap, attained if, indeed, I have at- 
tained it, and am not about to be washed off 
again by the next tide.” 


From Alton Locke. 


Before the same Father, the same King, 
crucified for all alike, we had partaken of the 
same bread and wine, we had prayed for the 
same spirit. Side by side, around the chair on 
which I laid propped up with pillows, coughing 
my span of life away, had knelt the high-born 
countess, the cultivated philosopher, the re- 
pentant rebel, the wild Irish girl, her slavish 
and exclusive creed exchanged for one more 
free and all-embracing; and that no extremest 
type of human condition might be wanting, the 
reclaimed Magdalene was there—two pale worn 
girls from Eleanor’s asylum, in whom I recog- 
nized the needle-women to whom Mackaye had 
taken me, on a memorable night, seven years 
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before. Thus—and how better?—had God re- 
warded their loving care of that poor dying 
fellow-slave. 

Yes—we had knelt together; and I had felt 
that we were one—that there was a bond be- 
tween us, real, eternal, independent of our- 
selves, knit not by man, but God; and the peace 
of God which passes understanding, came over 
me like the clear sunshine after weary rain. 

One by one they shook me by the hand, and 
quitted the room; and Eleanor and I were left 
alone. 





“See!” she said, “Freedom, Equality, and 
Brotherhood are come; but not as you ex- 
pected.” 


Blissful repentant tears blinded my eyes, as 
I replied, not to her, but to Him who spoke 
by her— 

“Lord! not as I will, but as Thou wilt!” 

“Yes,” she continued, “Freedom, Equality, 
and Brotherhood are here. Realize them in 
thine own self, and so alone thou helpest to 
make them realities for all. Not from without, 
from Charters and Republics, but from within, 
from the spirit working in each; not by wrath 
and haste, but by patience made perfect through 
suffering, canst thou proclaim their good news 
to the groaning masses, and deliver them, as 
thy Master did before thee by the cross, and not 
by the sword. Divine Paradox!—Folly to the 
rich and mighty—the watch-word of the weak, 
in whose weakness is God’s strength made per- 
fect. ‘In your patience possess ye your souls, 
for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh.’ Yes 
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Rome fell, even as the more fearful, more sub- 
tle, and more diabolic tyranny of Mammon 
shall fall ’ere long—suicidal, even now 
crumbling by its innate decay. Yes—Baby- 
lon the Great—the commercial world of sel- 
fish competition, drunken with the blood of 
God’s people, whose merchandise is the bodies 
and souls of men—her doom is gone forth. 
And then—then—when they, the tyrants of the 
earth, who lived delicately with her, rejoicing 
in her sins, the plutocrats and bureaucrats, the 
money-changers and devourers of labor, are 
crying to the rocks to hide them, and to the 
hills to cover them, from the wrath of Him 
that sitteth on the throne—then labor shall be 
free at last, and the poor shall eat and be sat- 
isfied, with things that eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, nor hath it entered iato the heart of 
man to conceive, but which God has prepared 
for those who love Him. Then the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea, and mankind at last shall 
own their King—Him in whom they are all re- 
deemed into the glorious liberty of the Sons 
of God, and He shall reign indeed on earth, and 
none but His saints shall rule beside Him. And 
then shall His sacrament be an everlasting sign 
to all the nations of the world, as it has been 
to you this day, of freedom, equality, and 
brotherhood, of Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace and good-will toward men. 
Do you believe?” 

Again I answered, not her, 
sent her— 

“Lord, I believe! Help thou mine unbelief!” 
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Washable Collar Supporter 


Holds collar in shape and doesn’t poke 
through or scratch the neck, Silk covered, with 
finished ends. Bends with every movement of 
the neck and is entirely comfortable. Washing 
won’t twist, break or rust it. 

More than 3,000,000 sets of Bronzebone sold 
in two years. At all better class of stores. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, send us his name and 
address with 1oc and we'll mail you enough to 
support two collars. Specify color—white or 
black, and size—low, medium or high. 


10 cents a card containing eight pieces. 
Encugh to support two collars. 
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It’s a good move to wear 
Brightons. If you want to 
know how much comfort can 
be obtained for a quarter geta 
pair from your furnisher to-day. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
Makers of 


CAMP WONPOSET 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 

A private camp for boys, situated on the shore of 
the lake. An ideal spot for a-boy to spend the 
summer. Ilighest references. For information 
apply to ROBERT TINDALE, 31 East 7Ist St., 


N. Y. City. 
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TO SELL 
Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 
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AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proofthat it is the best. All 


grocers sellit. Free samples mailed. 


Adam Pfromm & Co., Wholesale Druggists 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia 
in the 


HAIR GOODS ‘ti, 


Patent Puff Clusters—$2.00. 
Patent Pompadours—$1.00. 
New patent Pompadours— 


$3.00. 

Second quality Switches, long 
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BECK’S HAIR STORE .... 36 N. Eighth Street 
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Patented flat clasp; pure silk 

web; metal parts are heavy 

Ks” nickel-plated brass. At your 

dealer’s or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of price. Get a pair on. 


718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Pioneer Suspenders. 


ST. CLARA COLLEGE AND ACADEMY 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic 


This Institution provides instruction in the following departments: 
The College, offering courses of study requiring four years each 
and leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. The Academy, 
offering courses of four years each, preparing for College. The 
Preparatory School, which gives a thorough training in the gram- 
mar grades. The Department of Music, of Art and of Dramatic 
Art. The Commercial Department, which offers a thorough course 
in Book-keeping, Typewriting, Stenography and Commercial Law. 

In applying for catalogue or information, address, Directress 
St. Clara College Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 
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ODORLESS—IMPER VIOUS 
HYGIENIC—GUARANTEED 


Send for our ‘‘ DRESS SHIELD 


BRIEFLET.’’ It will tell you what you 
should know about Dress Shields. It is 
something every woman should read. 


Write to-day. Address 


THE OMO MFG. CO.. Middletown, Conn. 
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EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 
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=. r Garment. [ancy Work 
or Household Uses 


Livip 
UDYS 

Have you grasped the new idea in lining buy- 
ing—the Hydegrade idea of getting the exact 
fabric you need for the particular use you 
have before you ? 

Not only for linings and petticoats, but for 
all kinds of fancy work and for every conceiv- 
able need in the home, there is a Hydegrade 
lining made for you. 

Prices, 15c to 40c the Yard 

Never was so complete an assortment of 
thoroughly high-class fabrics offered as in 
Hydegrade. Compared from any point of view 
they are unquestionably superior to any other 
range of goods, possessing peculiarities of 
weave and construction that make them 
unique among linings. They are of silky 
lightness, of rich color, of dainty finish, and 
give service unsurpassed. 


Particularly desirable for 


All Garment Linings, Petticoats, Drop Skirts, Under- 
bodices, Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, Dust Coats, Quilts, 
Pajamas, Head Rests, Baby Dresses. Comfortables, 
Draperies, Lace Bed Spreads, Foundations under Pillow 
Shams, Centre Pieces, etc. 


Simply ask for Hydegrade; then choose the one which 
fills your need. Don’t take miscellaneous odds and ends 
whose standard is unknown to you. 


BS is otHe cheeses (Hydegrade) 


Hydegrade Linings are all 36 inches wide; in one 
hundred shades at the lining counter. Upon re- 
quest, we will send samples, also a 
Valuable Booklet about Linings—Free 

Every woman who sews -- every dressmaker—will 
find in it much that is worth knowing. More than 
beautiful—it’s useful. Drop a postal. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Makers of Heatlerbloom. 
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If You Could Only Add a Column 


of figures with absolute accuracy in one-half the 
time you now can; if you could multiply accu- 
rately six times as fast as you now can, or divide 
accurately four times as fast as you now can, 
wouldn’t it mean something to you? How much 
would it mean in your office? Wouldn’t your 
value to your employer be tremendously in- 
creased? Just suppose, for instance, that you 
could extend your office bills and figure the dis- 
counts on them, as well as the incoming bills at a saving of fifty per cent. 
What would that mean in your office? 

If you want to know just what your increased efficiency would mean, 
try a Comptometer. It’s quick and it’s easy, and takes all the drudgery 
out of work. 





A GOOD CALCULATING MACHINE 


gives better satisfaction and saves more money than almost any 
other modern invention. Saves overtime and headaches, too. 
The best is not necessarily the most expensive, neither is it a toy. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO., which uses six Comptometers, writes : 
««Most of our work requires results only, and for this purpose we find no other 
machine as reliable and rapid as the Comptometer. We use in our banking department 
a $375.00 adding and listing machine. We make use of this only where a list is 
vieiesd. = 


THE WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., New York, writes: 


«« We have over twenty Comptometers in use in our different houses. We have 
experimented with most all the adding and multiplying machines on the market, and 
have come to the conclusion that for all-around work the Comptometer is the best.”’ 
(Have since purchased 54 more ) 


MEYER BROS. DRUG CO., St. Louis, Mo., writes : 


««We use the Comptometer exclusively in our billing department ; whilst we 
have other adding machines in different departments, ninety per cent of our additions 
are made on the Comptometer. A great time saver, executing work accurately and 
promptly.”’ 

A FEW PROMINENT USERS. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, lil. OES Tet 16, Geiger ee heme 39 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., ‘‘ RS a De Se ee eee te —_ As ee 
Marshall Field & Co., Al es Oe es ae ens eg ee . . 239 
ES pln ce eo 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York. ........... a 
Western Electric Co., New York and Chicago... . . Se Lae aoe 74 
we Roe) ee ee ds ty SS 
Standard Oil Co., New York and Branches. .........22ece0ec0-8-. 68 


Write for pamphlet and special trial offer. 
Sent, express prepaid, on trial to responsible parties in the United States or Canada. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 844N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Book News Monthly 


ELLIOTT-FISHER 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
















Writes 
Tabulates 
Adds 
Sub-totals 
and 


Accumulates 


Operation 


Besides Printing the Statement, Posting the Ledger, and Proving 
the postings, it automatically Lists on a tally roll the charges 
in black and the credits in red. 


Successfully used for Sales and Departmental Analysis, Payroll 


and Accounts Payable, Distribution, etc. 
Ask for catalog B 





ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 


329 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Sales offices in all principal cities 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


The Book News Monthly 


Just an easy handful of 


Kodak Film 


will tell the story of your summer vacation. 
There’s film for a dozen pictures in each cartridge, 
the weight is trifling. 


The Kodak itself slips into the pocket and the 
picture making is simple from start to finish. 
Press the button—do the rest—or leaveit to another— 
just as you please. 


Kodaks $5.22 to $100.2 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catatages fece of the Rochester, N. Y., rhe Kodak City. 


dealers or by mail. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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F New-Rubber 


The Bridge that spans the River of Life and the Heels of New 
Rubber that make life’s burden easy to carry are illustrated here 
for your benefit. These Heels of New Rubber are a positive relief 
to all who walk or stand. Nurses are obliged to wear them in the 
sick room. If it is a fact that they make you step lighter and more 
buoyant and feel happier in mind and body, adopt them for your 
own benefit, but be sure and get O’Sullivan’s. They are the only 
heels that are made of new rubber. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 35 cents and diagram of your heel to the manufacturers, 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











HARPER’S NEW NOVELS 


THROUGH THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE By W. D. Howells 


Done in this great master’s most delightful style, this novel tells the whimsical 
story of how a certain kind of what might be called socialism really works. A charming 
love-story of an American woman in Altruria—a country which has no money, and 
where cooks and lords, farmers and poets, are all alike. 


Price $1.50 


THE CRUISE OF THE “SHINING LIGHT” By Norman Duncan 


A novel full of the same fine, manly, religious feeling which marked the author’s 
earlier success Dr. Luke of the Labrador. A story that holds one as the great old-time 
novels and demands more than a single reading. 

Price $1.50 


THE MYSTICS By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


A new novel—a story of romance and mystery in London by the author of 
The Masquerader. Scene follows scene with the same persistent excitement and 


breathless fascination. 
Illustrated. Price $1.25 


THE INVADER By Margaret L. Woods 
The astounding story of a woman with two distinct personalities—two women in one. 
Part of the time she is good, simple, devout. meek; part of the time enticing, seduc- 
tive, alluring. And her husband falls in love with—which side of her? A bewildering, 
astonishing story. 
Price $1.50 


THE PRINCESS AND THE PLOUGHMAN By Florence Morse Kingsley 


A charming idyll of American life embodying a sweet and novel love tale. ‘The 
Princess’’ is an American girl with whom ‘‘the Ploughman’’ falls in love, and later he 
becomes her knight-errant in a most romantic manner. 


Mire - 
Price $1.25 


TO THE CREDIT OF THE SEA By Lawrence Mott 


A book full of the salt and savor of the sea, startlingly real in the dramatic scenes 
in the life of the brave fishermen off the ‘‘Banks’’ and Labrador coast. The heroism, 
daring, and self-sacrifice which make up so large a part of their careers are vividly 
displayed. 

Illustrated. Price $1.50 


BUD By Neil Munro 

This tale deals with a little Chicago girl who is set down in a typical, old-fashioned 
Scottish village. There is continual and diverting contrast between the clever breezi- 
ness of the girl from the great Western city and the slowness and conservatism of the 


little Scottish town. 
With frontispiece. Price $1.50 


NEEDLES AND PINS By Justin Huntly McCarthy 


A story of romance, chivalry, combat, in which Francois Villon figures in a capti- 
vating role in the Southern provinces of France. 


HARPER & BROTHERS Publishers NEW YORK 








